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In Memoriam: Joh. Albrecht Bengel 
June 24, 1687 to November 2, 1752 


By JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


OVEMBER 2, 1952, is the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Johann Albrecht Bengel, a leading figure in the 
history of Lutheran theology. He has exerted an influence 

over subsequent Biblical scholarship comparable to that of Luther 
and Flacius in the sixteenth century, the Buxtorfs in the seven- 
teenth, von Hofmann in the nineteenth, and Schlatter in the twen- 
tieth. Until a generation or two ago his Gnomon Novi Testamenti 
was a commonplace in the libraries of the evangelical clergy; and 
some of the works which have come to replace it, like Dean 
Alford’s commentary and the Expositor’s Greek Testament, ate ex- 
pansions and adaptations, though not always improvements, of 
Bengel’s classic work. There has not been, to this writer’s knowl- 
edge, a definitive study assessing the significance of Bengel’s work 
in the history of Christian thought; he would certainly deserve 
such a treatment. In its absence this brief essay will attempt to 
describe his life and work and to point out some of the questions 
that warrant more detailed investigation.’ 


I 
Johann Albrecht Bengel was born on June 24, 1687, in Win- 
nenden, a small town in Wuerttemberg. There his father, Dia- 
conus Albrecht Bengel, left him an orphan in 1693. His mother, 
a great-granddaughter of Johann Brenz, was married a second time 
in 1703 to Johann Albrecht Gloeckler, who seems to have influ- 
“enced his stepson in the direction of the holy ministry. After studies 
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at the Gymnasium in Stuttgart, where he progressed rapidly be- 
cause of his preparation at home, he enrolled in the university of 
Tuebingen. At the age of twenty he passed the examination of the 
consistorium held at Stuttgart in December, 1706, and with his 
disputation “De theologia mystica,” accepted in 1707, he ended his 
formal theological studies, meanwhile having also earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in philosophy. 

Of importance for his subsequent theological orientation were 
the books which he studied most while at the university. By this 
time the classic works of high Lutheran Orthodoxy had fallen 
into disuse at the major theological faculties, though some of them, 
like J. F. Koenig’s Theologia positiva acroamatica, still enjoyed 
favor at Tuebingen. The principal textbooks were Spener’s De 
impedimentis studii theologici, his exposition of the catechism, the 
exegetical handbooks of A. H. Francke, and the devotional and 
ethical works of Johann Arndt. Thus Bengel was exposed at an 
early stage of his development to the growing conviction of the 
Spenerites that the ills of Lutheran theology were due to a neglect 
of study in the Holy Scriptures and that the hope for a rejuvenation 
in theology lay with the resurgence of a truly Biblical method. 
It was in connection with these early Biblical studies that he first 
confronted the problem of the variants in the text of the New 
Testament, a problem to which seventeenth-century dogmatics had 
devoted comparatively little attention despite its lengthy discus- 
sions “De Scriptura.” His youthful anxiety over this problem 
prompted Bengel in maturer years to concern himself with the 
text of the New Testament and to make outstanding contributions 
in the field of textual criticism. 

Upon the completion of his studies, Bengel was called to a parish 
in Metzingen, where he spent one year. In 1708 he was invited 
to return to Tuebingen as a repetens, a kind of teaching fellow. 
For the next five years he carried on his theological research in the 
library there, and part of that time he also served as vicarius under 
his old professor, Andreas Adam Hochstetter, at churches in Stutt- 
gart and Tuebingen. A scholarly word study entitled Syntagma de 
sanctitate Dei showed the philological skill and broad historical 
acquaintance of the youthful exegete. Examining the usages of 
kadosh and hagios in the Scriptures, he came to the conclusion 
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that the holiness of God was the sum total of His attributes, and 
he defended the historical study of these terms against the cabal- 
istic manipulation of the Old Testament that was gaining cur- 
rency in some sections of German theology.” Much of the material 
which later appeared in Bengel’s works seems to have come from 
these five years of almost uninterrupted study. They ended with 
his call as Klosterpraezeptor at a new academy in Denkendorf, 
where he worked for the major portion of his ministry, 1713 to 
1740. 

Before taking up his new duties at Denkendorf, he undertook 
an extensive trip to many churches and schools, among which 
Halle made a particularly deep impression upon him. A letter 
written from Halle, June 17, 1713, indicated the direction in 
which his theology and his piety were traveling by this time and 
gave some interesting insights into life at Halle:* 


.... Om May 29 I came here. ... I can assure you that every- 
thing here lives up to the expectations which I had of this seat 
of wisdom and piety.... Dr. Anton is expounding the Revelation 
of St. John and lecturing on the church history of the seventeenth 
century; in both courses he adds very many general comments 
which show deep wisdom. Dr. Francke, whom the king has es- 
pecially favored, has begun an exposition of the Psalms. In each 
hour he takes up one, two, or even three briefer Psalms and care- 
fully gives their content and purpose, making use, but not exces- 
sive use, of older and more recent expositions. He explains his 
ideas to the theological students in an edifying way. He also de- 
livers lectures on casuistry on the basis of selected passages from 
Speners theologische Bedenken. In the hymn periods and public 
sermons he often becomes very fiery, though he never transgresses 
charity. Seriousness and clarity are blended in a beautiful com- 
bination. ... What pleases me most is the harmony of these men 
among themselves, which they seek to cultivate especially through 
common prayer. In general, the faithful here live on a more con- 
fident basis with one another than I have seen in other places, and 
this more than anything else helps to prevent spiritual indolence. 
I treasure it as a great divine grace that I can see so many glorious 
living examples of what the power of the Lord can make of men. 
Till now I have been a Christian almost exclusively for myself, but 
here I have learned to realize the meaning of the fellowship and 
communion of saints. 
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Into Bengel’s years at Denkendorf falls a large part of his 
literary activity. This included an edition of M. Tullit Ciceronis 
Epistolae ad diversos (Stuttgart, 1719); of Gregoriti Thaumaturgi 
Panegyricus ad Origenem (Stuttgart, 1722); and of Joannis Chry- 
sostomi de sacerdotio libri sex (Stuttgart, 1725). Here the author 
had an opportunity to manifest and exercise that skill in philolog- 
ical analysis, textual criticism, and succinct exegesis that was to 
mark his later New Testament studies, especially the Gnomon. 
Growing as they did out of his work in the classroom, these edi- 
tions of classical and patristic texts co-ordinated scholarly thorough- 
ness with adaptability to pedagogical purposes in a manner that 
was almost a Bengel trademark.* In addition to these published 
works, Bengel prepared a critical edition of the works of Macarius 
as well as of Ephraim Syrus, neither of which was ever printed. 

As a preface to this edition of Chrysostom, Bengel composed a 
Prodromus Novi Testamenti graeci recte cauteque adornandi, set- 
ting forth his future plans in the field of New Testament study. 
Although such promises and prophecies are usually a very hazard- 
ous undertaking for the scholar, Bengel was blessed with the oppor- 
tunity to make the promise and also to keep it. He purposed, 
according to the Prodromus, to publish a commentary on the entire 
New Testament under the title Gnomon. But before doing that, 
he was determined to establish as well as he could the authentic 
text of the New Testament. As we have already noted, this prob- 
lem had been of religious concern to him in his youth; and 
though his doubts of faith were allayed, his scholarly concern for 
the manuscript evidence of the New Testament continued. He 
expressed his dissatisfaction with existing editions of the New 
Testament, in particular those current in evangelical Germany, 
and his conviction that a new critical principle ought to underlie 
any further research in the field. He promised to state his new 
principle in four words.” Although he already had before him a 
vast amount of textual material, he begged his readers to help 
him in gathering more. He even had the Prodromus reprinted 
in pamphlet form, and he circulated this appeal wherever he 
thought additional manuscripts might be stored. The appeal 
brought him material from various parts of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Russia, Slovakia, as well as some Coptic and Armenian 
variants. 
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Nine years later, in 1734, Bengel fulfilled his promise in double 
measure. For he published not only a new manual edition of the 
Greek New Testament (Stuttgart, 1734), but also an elaborate 
edition, joined with an Apparatus criticus that expounded his 
canons of textual criticism (Tuebingen, 1734). In the Apparatus 
criticus Bengel first outlined the problems that confront the textual 
critic and sketched the achievements of his predecessors. In the 
second and longest section of this study, he proceeded book by 
book, chapter by chapter, verse by verse, to cite the significant 
readings from manuscripts and patristic citations, often appending 
a brief explanation of why he finally chose a given variant in a 
particular instance. He devoted a special part of this section 
to the complex textual problems of the Book of Revelation, which, 
as we shall see, was to concern him at length later in life. And 
in the third section he documented the conviction voiced in the 
Prodromus that the fault in previous editions lay with the prin- 
ciples of discrimination which they had employed in weighing 
manuscript evidence. He propounded his promised four-word 
canon, which has since become almost axiomatic to textual critics: 
“Proclivi scriptioni praestat ardua,” the more difficult reading is 
to be preferred to the easier one.° In a Defensio N. T. graeci which 
he wrote in 1737, Bengel further explained and validated his 
methods in answer to his critics, claiming that the basic principle 
he followed was actually an old one and not original with him. 

The care he had been devoting to the problem of harmonizing 
New Testament manuscripts was closely connected to a similar 
question, namely, the relation between the various Gospel records 
of the life of our Lord and, behind this, the total problem of 
Biblical chronology. He addressed himself to these issues during 
his closing years at Denkendorf, and from this there emerged two 
works, Die richtige Harmonie der vier Evangelisten (Tuebingen, 
1736), and Ordo temporum a principio per periodos oeconomiae 
divinae historicas atque propheticas ...deductus (Stuttgart, 1741). 
In the first of these he repudiated the method adopted by Andreas 
Osiander in his Harmonia evangelistarum of 1537, based on the 
thesis that each Evangelist presented an essentially chronological 
narrative. This enabled Bengel to solve many of the problems of 
Gospel harmony with greater facility and freedom, without sacrific- 
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ing his faith in the integrity of the Gospel accounts.’ The Ordo 
temporum is a painstaking effort to establish the sequence of events 
not only in the life of our Lord, but in the entire Old and New 
Testament. In this effort Bengel made use of every fixed date he 
could find in the Scriptures, and he sought to correlate these with 
what he could determine from secular history. We shall have 
more to say a little later concerning the theology of history at 
work in the Ordo temporum. Connected with it, as well as with 
the interests that dominated Bengel’s thought and writing in the 
last decade or so of his life, is the fact that he felt able on the 
basis of his calculations to fix not only the date of past events in 
the divine economy, but also the time of future events, even the 
parousia itself, which he thought would come in 1836 or 1837.8 


During the time that the Ordo temporum was in preparation, 
Bengel left Denkendorf after more than a quarter century of serv- 
ice, admonishing his students to remember that ° 

the learned world brings various wares to market, but what is 

most highly prized today will not be valid tomorrow. . .. The 
Holy Scriptures alone never become antiquated; though men in 
every age seem to despise them, they always carry away the crown 
of victory. And so whoever chooses the imaginations of his own 
perverse heart rather than the Word of God as the rule of his 
life and supposes that he can combine immorality with scholarly 
pursuits defeats his own ends. ... For this reason may you give 
attention to this, my last exhortation to you, and make piety your 
most important concern. Thus, and thus alone, you will foster your 
own salvation as well as the salvation of both State and Church; 
thus you will bring joy to me and to all who love you. 


From 1741 to 1747 Bengel occupied the position of Probst at 
Herbrechtingen, and in 1747 he was transferred to Stuttgart, 
where he held various positions of authority, including member- 
ship in the consistory. 


The eschatological interest evident in the Ordo temporum was 
the predominant element of a work composed almost simul- 
taneously with it, Erklaerte Offenbarung Johannis oder vielmebr 
Jesu Christi (Stuttgart, 1740). From the time he left Denkendorf, 
Bengel paid increasing attention to the eschatological issue. The 
Biblical material bearing upon it he treated in the Ordo temporum, 
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the Erklaerte Offenbarung, and articles in various journals. He 
even tried to make use of astronomical calculations to substantiate 


his Biblical computations, assembling these data in Cyclus sive 
de Anno Magno solis, lunae, stellarum consideratio (Ulm, 1745), 
a work which, unfortunately, was not available for the prepara- 
tion of this study. Despite his general sobriety, Bengel did occa- 
sionally permit his preoccupation with eschatology to take on the 
more bizarre features of apocalyptic. The historians and dogma- 
ticians will apparently see to it that these aberrations in his 
thought are not forgotten by subsequent generations.*° 

But in the same years Bengel also completed the work for 
which he is probably best remembered and most appreciated, the 
Gnomon N. T. in quo ex nativa verborum vi, simplicitas, pro- 
funditas, concinnitas, salubritas sensuum coelestinm indicatur (Tue- 
bingen, 1742). Perhaps its outstanding characteristic was the 
consummate skill with which the author grasped the organic unity 
of the New Testament beneath the individual differences of books 
and writers. In the Ordo temporum he had pointed out that no 
section of the Scriptures was complete without the other sections 
so that in view of the divine plan the Scriptures had to be 
viewed as a unity or totality," and in the Gnomon he proved 
the validity of that approach. Into the scope of one rather brief 
commentary he put precise textual comments, doctrinal deductions, 
historical observations, polemical asides, paraenetic exhortations, 
and a wealth of aphorisms that would warrant separate compila- 
tion under some such title as “The Wit and Wisdom of J. A. 
Bengel.” The Gnomon is not without its bizarre sections either, 
and the author’s apocalyptic predilections did make their presence 
known.’? But the predominant motif of the book was to show the 
fundamental necessity of word study for the exegete, to demon- 
strate the indispensability of the Old Testament for the student 
of the New Testament, and to insist upon the practical relevance 
of Biblical theology for devotion and piety. 

Bengel’s last work on the New Testament did not appear until 
after his death. It was a translation and commentary prepared 
especially for lay consumption and printed in Stuttgart in 1753 
with a preface that he composed only a few days before his death 
in’ Stuttgart on November 2, 1752. 
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II 


In the two centuries since his death, Bengel has continued to 
shape evangelical thought and scholarship. The Gnomon has ap- 
peared in various editions and translations, forming the basis for 
several subsequent commentaries. The textual work of the Ap- 
paratus criticus was sound enough to receive the support even of 
Semler, who was not sympathetic to the author’s theological posi- 
tion, and to form the basis for much of the stupendous work that 
was done in this field during the nineteenth century. To this day 
students of Nestle’s edition of the Greek New Testament — printed 
at Stuttgart! —are greeted with Bengel’s trenchant admonition: 
“Te totum applica ad textum: rem totam applica ad te.” Thus 
Bengel is still a force in exegetical study. 


Even more direct an influence than this is the place that Bengel’s 
thought occupies in the theologies of several men who followed 
him. Goltz has pointed to the bifurcation of Bengel’s followers.* 
One group, more literally faithful to him, continued Bengel’s 
emphasis upon thorough textual study as the key to theological 
understanding. The fact that less than half a century after Bengel, 
evangelical theology found itself confronted by the thought of 
Schleiermacher, and that for the subsequent century the conflict 
over liberalism almost monopolized theological discussion, has 
tended to obscure the fact that throughout this period there was 
a continuing tradition of Biblical theology after the fashion of 
Bengel. It was particularly in some aspects of the “positive” Lu- 
theran theology of the nineteenth century, and more particularly 
in the exegetical and philological work of men like von Hofmann, 
Cremer, and Schlatter, that this Biblical antithesis to the human- 
istic aspects of nineteenth-century liberalism manifested itself. For 
a number of reasons, not the least of which is the relation of 
George Stoeckhardt to von Hofmann, this tradition forms an im- 
portant part of the theological background of the Missouri Synod." 


Alongside the Biblical theologians who followed Bengel’s exe- 
gesis was another group of men who worked up many of the 
emphases of his theology into a speculative metaphysical system. 
F. Chr. Oetinger (1702—1782) made use of Bengel’s approach 
to the Scriptures in his system; but instead of deriving his meta- 
physics from Leibnitz and Wolff, as did most of his contemporaries, 
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Oetinger drew upon Jakob Boehme’s theosophy for his inspira- 
tion. The study of divine holiness and glory that had been the 
beginning of Bengel’s scholarly career provided Oetinger with the 
bridge between Bengel and Boehme; for thus he could synthesize 
Bengel’s concept of history with Boehme’s concept of nature in 
a manner that did justice to both reason and revelation. Through 
Johann Tobias Beck (1804—1878) the ideas of Oetinger, Roos, 
and other speculative disciples of Bengel formed the basis for a 
pious and evangelical philosophy whose influence is still discern- 
ible in some sections of Lutheran theology.” 

The peculiar set of influences that Bengel has exerted raises the 
question of his own position amid the theological movements of 
his time. This is, it would seem, one of the prime tasks which the 
definitive study mentioned earlier would have to undertake. A com- 
parison of Bengel with Valentin Ernst Loescher (d.1749) and 
Johann Sebastian Bach (d. 1750), both of whom died at almost 
the same time as Bengel, would suggest that at the middle of the 
eighteenth century there was an entire group of theologians and 
churchmen in whom the conflict between Pietism and Orthodoxy 
was beginning to resolve itself. All of them emphasized the mean- 
ing of the Church, the importance of the quest for purity of doc- 
trine and the integrity of Biblical truth, and the need for personal 
piety in a manner that belied the usual antithesis of the Pietist 
controversies."© Their affinity, in turn, for Johann Arndt and 
Johann Gerhard would raise the problem of the origins of Pietism 
in the seventeenth century and its relation to the increasing sub- 
ordination of exegesis to dogmatics in the Lutheran theology of 
the latter half of that century. 


Another problem which such a definitive study will have to 
consider is the significance of Bengel’s work for the history of 
the eschatological consciousness. As has already been mentioned, 
many histories of Christian thought dismiss Bengel’s eschatology 
with the observation that he predicted the end of the world for 
1836. There is a kind of condescending “second guessing” in such 
histories which neglects the fact that, wrong though he was in 
attempting to fix the date of the second coming, he was at least 
determined to take Biblical eschatology seriously — and this at a 
time when the Enlightenment had begun to secularize eschatology 
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and the Kingdom of God into what Carl Becker has called “the 
heavenly city of the eighteenth century philosophers.” It would be 
necessary to examine Bengel’s eschatological utterances in the light 
of the general hermeneutical principles which he voiced and 
applied in his exegetical works. As has been pointed out elsewhere, 
there seems to be need to study the interrelations of hermeneutics 
and the eschatological hope in the development of theology during 
the second and third centuries."’ It would seem to be equally im- 
portant in the history of Protestant and Lutheran theology during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the theology of 
Bengel would be a convenient Jocus for such an investigation. 


A full examination of Bengel’s eschatology would have to deter- 
mine the interactions between his hope of the second coming and 
the Heilsgeschichte he formulated in the Ordo temporum. It would 
have to examine the theology of history in that volume and com- 
pare it with the federal theology of Coccejus and his Reformed 
followers, with a view toward ascertaining whether Bengel’s Lu- 
theranism acted as a corrective against the legalism that often 
appeared in Reformed versions of Heilsgeschichte. When set into 
the context of his total Heélsgeschichte, Bengel’s eschatology may 
emerge as more than a rabid apocalyptic. For as he himself pointed 
out, only that expectation of the parousia was valid which was 
rooted in an understanding of God’s functionings in the history of 
Israel, in Christ, and in the history of the Church since.’* Much 
of the apocalyptic of our own time has cut itself loose from these 
historical moorings, or it has rationalized history in order to super- 
impose it upon its preconceived dispensationalism. Even though 
Bengel cannot be absolved completely of this same tendency, 
a thorough study of his eschatology in terms of his theology of his- 
tory, his Biblical scholarship, and his sense of the Church in all 
ages might come to some valuable conclusions regarding the full 
dimension of the eschatological perspective in the New Testament 
and in any theology that purposes to be based upon the New 
Testament. 

These are only some of the areas in Bengel’s thought that are 
in need of further study. The concept of the Church in his 
theology, piety, and churchmanship would present a valuable 
index to the ecclesiology of that crucial period. A careful evalua- 
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tion of his achievements in textual criticism and of the canons 
that he employed in carrying on that work would serve as a useful 
preface to the vitally needed study of the interrelations between the 
doctrine of inspiration and the textual and isagogical scholarship 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century Lutheranism. In that con- 
nection, Bengel’s departure from the Osiandrian principle of 
Gospel harmony could well be compared with the methodology 
of other Gospel harmonies in Lutheran history, notably that of 
Chemnitz, Leyser, and Gerhard. 


But while historical theologians investigate and debate these 
problems, many a student of the New Testament will continue to 
have reason for thinking gratefully of Johann Albrecht Bengel 
as one of those who in life and death “have spoken unto you the 
Word of life” (Heb. 13:7), remembering his wry comment sub 
loco: “Facilius spectamus et miramur beatum obitum piorum, quam 
fidem, qua eum consecuti sunt, imitamur.” 


NOTES 


1. Bengel’s son-in-law Johann Christian Friedrich Burk wrote a biography, 
Dr. Johann Albrecht Bengel’s Leben und Wirken (2d ed.; Stuttgart, 1832), 
based on many letters and diaries. Oskar Waechter’s J. A. Bengel of 1865 is 
in many ways corrected by K. Hermann, J. A. Bengel der Klosterpraezeptor 
von Denkendorf (Stuttgart, 1937). 

2. Though the Syntagma never appeared separately, Bengel made reference 
to it and summarized it in Erklaerte Offenbarung Johannis oder vielmehr Jesu 
Christi (2d ed.; Stuttgart, 1746), pp. 310-312: “Der feyerlichste Lobspruch 
der Goettlichen Majestaet in der ganzen Schrift ist eben dieser, dass Gott 
auch von diesen [i.e., angels}, die ihm so nahe sind, heilig genennet wird. . . . 
Heilig heisst . . . so viel als abgesondert . . . von alle dem, was creatuerlich 
ist, auf eine unvergleichliche Weise unterschieden und entfernet ist und 
bleibet. . . . Heilig heisst so denn auch, was Gotte gewidmet oder Gotte 
aehnlich, und von dem gemeinen Hauffen anderer Dinge heraus geson- 
dert ist.” 

3. Reprinted in Burk, op. cit., pp. 31—33; italics mine. 

4. Of the three, I have been able to examine only the two patristic texts, 
whose notes would be a worth-while study. Particularly noteworthy are the 
corrections and comments he felt obliged to make, e.g., in favor of lay 
authority in the Church, De sacerdotio, p.446, and on the unique Trinitari- 
anism of Gregory, Panegyricus, pp. 149—151. 

5. “unicus canon ... iam fixus et quatuor verbis comprehensus,” Prodromus, 
De Sacerdotio, p.xii; he appeals for manuscripts, p. xviii. 

6. In the second edition of the Apparatus criticus (Tuebingen, 1763), to 
which I have had access, his exposition of this canon appears, p. 69, with sup- 
porting evidence from Lactantius! 

7. See the characterization of Osiander’s work in M. Reu, Luther and the 
Scriptures (Columbus, 1944), pp. 118—122 and note 194, pp. 173—175. 
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Bengel himself felt that the older harmonists “es nicht fueglich genug” while 
the more recent ones “es nur allzu kuenstlich gemacht haben,” Richtige Har- 
monie der vier Evangelisten (3d ed.; Tuebingen, 1766), p. 39. He commented 
on the same problem, Ordo temporum (2d ed.; Stuttgart, 1770), pp. 208—209. 

8. He set the date for the interitus bestiae at 1836, Ordo temporum, p. 328, 
on the basis of his exegesis of “a time, times, and a half” (Dan. 12:7), sbid., 
pp. 321—328, with the world to end when it is 7777 and 7/9 years old, sbid., 
p. 333. 

9. Reprinted in Burk, op. cit., p. 53. 
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The Pastor After the Heart 
of God* 


By C. AuGusT HARDT 


N the first of his Pastoral Letters (1 Tim.3:1) Paul calls the 
office of a bishop (éxtoxom) a good work, xalov Egyov. 
That is a brief but beautiful and most significant characteriza- 

tion of the Christian ministry. 

The overseership of a congregation — for that is what éxtoxony 
really means — is an Egyov, a work, a cwra, not a sinecure. In 
Bengel’s terse phrase émtoxony non est otium, sed negotium. It was 
hard and very strenuous work for Paul and his colaborers; it was 
exacting toil during and after the days of the Reformation. “Look 
ye to it, ye pastors and preachers,” Luther writes in his preface 
to the Small Catechism, “our office is a different thing from what 
it was under the pope; it has now become earnest and salutary. 
Hence it involves much trouble and labor, danger and trial.” 

And who will deny that the Christian ministry as we know it 
today is work? Our pastors are laborers (xomi@vtes) in the fullest 
sense of the word. To prepare Scriptural, textual, timely, edifying 
sermons; to preach once, twice, and even three times on Sundays, 
and to do so in two different languages (as many of our pastors 
still do); to conduct services on all special occasions; to instruct 
children and adults, to lead Bible classes; to make pastoral visits; 
to plan and attend the meetings of church boards and voters’ 
assemblies; to maintain intimate contact with the educational 
agencies in the congregation (some pastors teach school them- 
selves); to give purposeful direction to societies in the congrega- 
tion; to keep in touch with the newly confirmed; to be a friend 
at large; to approach the unchurched; to do all this and many 
other things which are not necessarily extraneous, but part and 
parcel of true shepherding; to brave the rigors of northern winters 





* NoTE: This article grew out of a paper on the first part of Luther’s “Table 
of Duties.” Being limited in scope, it does not set forth comprehensively and 
exhaustively all that could be said on the qualifications and duties of a pastor. 
It is merely a restudy of 1 Tim. 3:1-7 and Titus 1:6-9. 
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or to carry on in the enervating heat of warmer climates, that is 
work, hard work, WORK spelled with capital letters. 


This work is rendered doubly hard when it is done not with joy, 
but with grief and sighing; when even members, despite the best 
efforts of their pastors, are sometimes unreceptive to divine truth, 
unco-operative, unappreciative, and niggardly; when they regard 
correction as a personal insult or construe their pastor’s loyalty 
to God’s Word as stubborn narrowness and try to undermine his 
ministry. 

And yet, despite all the trying cares and wearing labors, the 
office of a bishop is, and always will be, a gloriosissimum minis- 
terium, a ministry superlatively glorious. “This is a true saying: 
if a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work” 
(1 Tim. 3:1). It is indeed noble, excellent work; for those engaged 
in it adequately meet man’s deepest need by proclaiming the 
Evangel of free grace in Christ, the Redeemer. In and through that 
Gospel they bring to poor, sinful beings all the riches of God’s 
house: food and drink to the hungry, robes of righteousness to 
those in filthy rags, rest to the weary, joy to the sorrowing, strength 
to the weak, hope to the despairing, peace and life eternal to the 
dying. Ministers of the Word are ambassadors of Christ, overseers 
of the flock which the Good Shepherd, 6 xoyrty 6 xaAds, purchased 
with His own blood. With the balm of Gilead they heal the 
brokenhearted; with exceeding great and precious promises they 
put into the hands of Christian pilgrims the rod and the staff on 
which they can safely lean in the valley of the shadow of death. 
To preach the Kingdom of God and teach the things concerning 
the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence is their one task. Can 
there be anything more excellent, more noble? Small wonder 
that Paul calls such activity a good work. A good and noble 
work it is. 


And only men of good character are qualified to perform it. 
“Bonum negotium bonis committendum.” That is impressed upon 
every aspirant to the sacred office by the inferential “then” (obv) 
and the “must” (Set) in verse 2. “A bishop, then, must be blame- 
less,” etc. The exalted nature of the pastorate demands moral 
excellence in the incumbent. In 1 Tim. 3:1-7 and Titus 1:6-9 we 
have the “must” qualifications of a pastor. The “be,” too, is 
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significant. Paul does not say, “A bishop must become [{yiyveodar} 
blameless, but be [elvot} blameless.” Before a man can assume 
the duties of this office, he must have proved his moral worth and 
be a noble character. 


The qualifications enumerated by the Apostle may be grouped 
under five headings: 1. Moral integrity. 2. Emotional stability. 
3. Aptness to teach. 4. Spiritual maturity. 5. Success as a parent. 
In our study we shall, for the most part, follow the order in the 
“Table of Duties.” 


1. Blameless, &vexidnustov 

"AvemiAnustos does not mean sinless, but irreproachable. A pas- 
tor cannot be morally perfect; otherwise no one would qualify for 
this office, but he must be above reproach both among his mem- 
bers and among those that are without “that the ministry be not 
blamed.” Paul chose Timothy as a co-worker because he was 
well spoken of by the brethren (Acts 16:2). The reason is ap- 
parent. A good character is the best introduction to the sermon. 
Verba docent, exempla trahunt. When a pastor exhorts his hearers 
to walk “as it becometh the Gospel of Christ,” he will find more 
receptive hearts if the hallowing influence of the Gospel is evident 
in his own life. Therefore Paul, in instructing Titus, how he should 
teach his congregation to be rich in good works, hastens to add: 
“In all things showing thyself a pattern of good works, in doctrine 
showing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech, that can- 
not be condemned, that he that is of the contrary part may be 
ashamed having no evil thing to say of you” (Titus 2:7,8). If a 
pastor fails to set a good example, the effectiveness of his preach- 
ing will be seriously impaired, however sound his theology, how- 
ever choice his diction and eloquent his delivery. 

God has set the standards of the ministry high, very high. In 
other professions it remains true that men may err in matters of 
personal conduct; yet if they are experts, they will still be in 
demand and their professional standing will not be affected or, 
at least, not very seriously. The work of learned scientists, suc- 
cessful attorneys, skillful surgeons, is not ended if they depart 
from the accepted standards of morality. But let a minister offend 
in such matters, and his career is frequently ended. What is lightly 
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condoned in others is neither forgotten nor forgiven him. A pastor 
is more than a professional man; he is a minister of Jesus Christ, 
a witness unto the truth, and men expect that truth to possess him 
and to be reflected in his life and character. 


“No doubt, it ought always to be remembered that the preacher 
is a sinner, needing forgiveness like everybody else, that the ser- 
mon is a message to him as well as to those who listen; but it is 
flying in the face of facts to pretend that the discrepancy between 
the preacher’s message and what he is known personally to be is of 
no consequence. It is of consequence, and it ought to be of conse- 
quence. This is a burdensome and challenging thought, but we 
must not run away from it.”* The Lord has put it squarely into 
the path of every man who reaches out for the ministry. No man 
is watched like the minister; no profession has its shortcomings 
tabulated as the ministry. When the ministry is blamed, men’s 
hearts are easily closed to its appeal, and the cause of Christ is 
likely to suffer. “Take heed unto thyself and unto the doctrine,” 
is Paul’s word to Timothy and to all who are entrusted with the 
care of souls. 


2. The Husband of One Wife, was yuvaixds dvdoa 

The meaning is clearly “one wife at a time.” But this simple 
regulation has been variously interpreted by ancient and modern 
commentators. We may pass by the view “husband of a wife, 
a married man,” as ungrammatical. The definite numeral tlc, pia, 
€v has not lost its force “one” in the New Testament. This is the 
view of the Greek Church, which requires all priests to be married 
men, but forbids a second marriage. The view of the Mormons, 
“husband of one wife, if not more,” deserves mention only as an 
exegetical curiosum. Many Greek and Latin fathers contend that 
what is here discountenanced is digamy. This opinion is shared by 
not a few modern commentators and translators. Moffat and Good- 
speed translate “married only once.” 


But there is nothing in the Greek to justify this translation. 
Moreover, it appears in the highest degree improbable that Paul 
should have forbidden overseers to remarry. There is nothing in 
his Letters when he speaks expressly of second marriages (Rom. 
7:2,3; 1 Cor.7:8,9,39) to suggest the notion that there is any- 
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thing disreputable about a second marriage, and it would obviously 
cast a great slur upon second marriages if it were laid down as a 
principle that no one who had married twice could be an episcopus. 
But if we consider the general laxity in regard to marriage which 
prevailed at this time among Jews and Romans, it must have been 
a common thing for a man to have more than one woman living 
who had been his wife. And this, as a distinct breach of the 
original law, would properly be a bar to anyone being called to 
the office of a bishop. 

As regards the opinion of the early Christian Church on second 
marriages, it was not at all uniform. Among those who held that 
this passage absolutely prohibits a second marriage for an episcopus 
it was merely a part of the asceticism of the day. It should be 
noted, too, that Paul, in setting down the qualifications of an 
overseer is not teaching a higher morality for a pastor than for 
those to whom he is to minister. The expression “husband of one 
wife” is in the midst of others which denote moral qualities to 
be possessed not only by the episcopus, but by every Christian. 
Weymouth correctly and beautifully brings out the meaning con- 
veyed by Paul’s words by translating was yuvoixds dvdga “true to 
his own wife.” 


3. Vigilant, vypadvov 

“Vigilant” appears to be a good translation of vnpdiws. For 
while vygaAtos literally means “not intoxicated, not addicted to 
intoxicants,” it is used in our passage to denote spiritual temperate- 
ness, sobriety in spirit. The root word vn@w, to be sober, to drink 
no wine, is always used figuratively in the New Testament. More- 
over, Paul makes mention of moderation in drinking later on by 
adding “not given to wine.” Chrysostom explains vngadtos thus: 
a bishop must be circumspect, having a thousand eyes. 

Spiritual soberness is most certainly an indispensable quality in 
a shepherd of souls. “Watch and pray, be sober, be vigilant,” is 
enjoined upon all believers. Shall that not be required of him who 
is to take heed unto the flock of God and ward off ravening wolves? 
Must he not be spiritually alert who, as a watchman on the towers 
of Zion, is to sound the alert and warn against sneak attacks of 
the enemy? 
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4. Sober, o@poova 


Z@powv means literally “of a sound mind” in contrast to “in- 
sane, deranged.” Then it also describes a man of emotional sta- 
bility, who is a master of himself (&yxeatys) and can control his 
appetites. 

“The little rubs of life often try the temper more than the 
greater things, and they find us with our armor off.” Untold, if not 
irreparable, harm can be done when a minister lets his emotions 
run away with him. One unguarded moment can tear down what 
has been built up by faithful labor through many years. Therefore 
the Lord demands self-control of his servants. Paul was very strict 
with himself both for his own sake and for the sake of those to 
whom he preached. “I keep under [txwmdCw, hit and bruise} my 
body and bring it into subjection lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway” (1 Cor. 
9:27). The Apostle became all things to all men with but one 
aim in mind, that he might by all means save some. Lest he be 
disqualified for that high purpose, it was imperative that he at all 
times exercise rigid self-mastery. 


5. Of Good Behavior, xoowr0v 


Kéoptos from xdop0s, order, apt and harmonious arrangement, 
describes the character of a man whose life reflects heaven-born 
peace and harmony “in the inward parts,” a man who spontaneously 
does what is “in order.” Such a person possesses what the Germans 
call Herzensbildung: he has “his heart in the right place,” because 
his heart is in tune with God. He is the Christian gentleman who 
says and does the right thing at the right time. 

The pastor after the heart of God should be such a man. It 
should be said of him: “Whatever he does comports with the 
dignity of his high office; he is able to stand before kings and to 
make the most lowly in his parish feel at ease in his presence.” He 
has a generous portion of that intangible, yet very real quality 
which we call tact, which someone has described as follows: “Tact 
is not a sixth sense, but it is the life of all the five. It seems to 
know everything without learning anything. It has served an 
extemporary apprenticeship; it wants no drilling. It puts on no 
look of wondrous wisdom; it has no air of profundity, but plays 
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with the details of place as dexterously as a well-taught hand 
flourishes over the keys of a pianoforte. It has all the air of the 
commonplace and all the force of genius.” 

Pastoral decorum rules out the stories that are to give zest 
and spice to after-dinner speeches but that lack the salt with which 
a Christian’s speech should be seasoned. Witty stories based upon 
quaint perversions of Bible texts, questionable references and allu- 
sions, anecdotes that make light of heaven or hell and related 
subjects, had better remain unspoken. A pastor’s speech may be 
light and gay (we envy the man whose spontaneous humor can 
make an audience roar with laughter), but it should never offend 
against what is proper for a representative of God. If this be 
pietism, make the most of it. We know that parishioners have 
been offended on occasion and believe it to be true that “by a 
single semivulgar anecdote or reference a pastor may suffer per- 
manent loss of influence. For the idea lingers that he was capable 
of saying it.”? 


6. Given to Hospitality, pidEevov 

Kindness to strangers was especially important in those early 
times. Christians would often come as strangers, be it in pursuit 
of work, on errands, or to escape persecution. They needed food 
and lodging. They could not resort to houses of the heathen and 
did not want to be exposed to the risk of evil companionship in 
public inns. It was but natural that they turned first of all to the 
elders or deacons for counsel and aid. These should not fail to 
help and befriend them. The practice of wncalculating hospitality 
enjoined upon all believers should find its fullest expression in 
their spiritual leaders. 

Moral excellence and Christian virtues in a pastor, although 
basic and important, must be supplemented by professional com- 
petence. A bishop must also be 


7. Apt to Teach, dWaxtindv 

Jesus was pre-eminent as a teacher. The Gospels reveal why He 
must be pronounced the Foremost of all teachers. When His work 
as divine Instructor and Mediator was done, He sent forth His 
disciples to evangelize the nations by baptizing and teaching them. 
The prime qualifications of a teacher are, first, that he understand 
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thoroughly the swbject which he is to teach; second, that he under- 
stand thoroughly the people whom he is to teach. A minister must 
teach the Word of God, since that alone is able to make men 
wise unto salvation. Accordingly, he must know his Bible, know 
it from cover to cover, know its central theme and everything 
which directly or remotely has a bearing on that theme. The better 
he knows his Bible, the better he will be able to use it for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness 
and to illumine his preaching by apt illustrations. As a scribe 
instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, he will bring forth from 
his treasure things new and old. 

Preaching, which is basically teaching, is not composed of pious 
platitudes wrapped in catchy or pleasing phrases. It is not merely 
telling audiences what they know already. The sermon is to lead 
the hearers into ever-enlarging views of divine truth that they 
may grow in grace and in the knowledge of their Savior. The 
best teaching sermon is the expository sermon. Such sermons re- 
quire penetrating study and compel the preacher to dig deep into 
the Scriptures. The wells from which we draw water are deep. 
And the longer a pastor is at a congregation, the more he will 
have to search to give body and freshness and wholesome variety 
to his messages. Wer nichts einnimmt, hat auch nichts auszugeben. 
Bees produce honey only if they fly busily from flower to flower to 
gather the sweet nectar; so pastors must wander from flower to 
flower in the garden of God’s Word and gather the nectar of 
divine wisdom and truth if they are to preach sermons that will 
be to the hearers sweeter than honey and the honeycomb. In short, 
a pastor can teach well only what he himself knows and, of course, 
believes. 

Mere intellectual knowledge of the Bible is not enough. It must 
be a knowledge of the heart as well as of the head. True, the 
power of the Word to save does not depend upon the personal 
faith of the preacher or teacher. But it is just as true, a preacher 
without faith is not a pastor after the heart of God; he is a sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal. Gemalte Blumen riechen nicht. He 
who would warmly and winsomely teach the Word to others must 
first himself have been taught by God. He must remain a pupil 
of the Holy Ghost and have Him open the Scriptures so that his 
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heart burns within him. Jesus appeared to Paul to make him 
a minister and a witness. The two are inseparable. The disciples 
were to be teachers as well as witnesses to the risen Christ. They 
were to proclaim what they themselves had seen and heard and 
preach what they firmly believed. We know from Acts that they 
did. What they taught, they believed with all their heart. This 
personal faith in the truth of their message made them apt to 
teach. “I believe, therefore have I spoken.” 


The second qualification of a teacher is that he understand 
thoroughly the people whom he is to teach. The best and quickest 
way to accomplish this is still to visit them in their homes. Pastors 
are overseers of their flock. ’Exioxonoc, translated “overseer,” is 
derived from éntoxonéw and éxtoxéxtouat. The verbs are virtually 
synonymous, meaning “to look upon, look after, examine, care for.” 
"Emoxéntouot is used repeatedly in the New Testament in the 
sense of “visit” (Matt.21:35 and others). By diligently visiting 
his members a pastor will— apart from the good will, cheer, and 
encouragement he brings into the homes; and which home does 
not need strengthening and comfort? — by visiting his people he 
will learn not merely who they are and where they live, but what 
_ they are and how they live, what they think and why they tnink 
as they do, what they know of Christian doctrine and the work of 
the Church, how much they have forgotten or never understood, 
how they rear their children, what burdens they bear, what prob- 
lems vex their soul, and a hundred other things which will help 
him to point his sermons or “gear” them, if you will, to life situa- 
tions. House visitations will give every preacher a needed post- 
graduate, practical course in sociology, economics, and enlarge his 
knowledge of human nature, which is extremely important for a 
bishop of souls. If an intensive study of the Bible will tell him 
primarily what to preach, an intimate knowledge of his people 
will tell him how to preach so as to reach their hearts with his 
message, how to prepare his sermons so that they will meet the 
real needs of real men and women and children. A house-going 
pastor will come down to the level of his people and speak their 
language. It has often been remarked that some sermons are over 
the heads of the people. If they are, it is because they are preached 
by men who do not know the background, the intellectual and 
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spiritual capacity of their audience. Luther’s dictum about the need 
of plain preaching to plain people is too well known to require 
repetition. 

In his farewell sermon Theo. W. Cuyler said to his congrega- 
tion, “I have given sermons to you, I have got sermons from you” 
(italics ours). We can readily understand what he meant. In that 
same sermon he had this to say: “It has been my rule to know 
everybody in this congregation, if possible, and very seldom have 
I allowed a day to pass without a visit to some of your homes. To 
carry out thoroughly a system of personal oversight, to visit every 
family, to put one’s self into sympathy with aching hearts and 
bereaved households, is a process that has swallowed up time. 
Costly as the process has been, it has paid.”* Paul taught the 
Ephesians publicly and from house to house. Doubtless the latter, 
a blessing in itself, helped to make the former more purposeful and 
effective. 

A word of caution is in place. One must be extremely careful 
about using confidential information gained from pastoral visits 
as illustrative material in sermons. Confidence dare not be be- 
trayed even in a sermon. 


8. Not Given to Wine, Wi TaQotwwov 

While the Lord does not require of a servant of the Word that 
he be a teetotaler as some extremists would have us believe, it is 
necessary that he be very moderate. To have the reputation of 
being a tippler, who “likes his glass of beer and wine,” will hardly 
add to his stature in the community. Strong drink immoderately 
indulged in breaks down inhibitions, loosens the tongue, and 
weakens the power of self-mastery. No pastor can afford that. The 
words “Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess, but be filled 
with the Spirit” have special pertinency for spiritual leaders. 


9. No Striker, wy miyxtny 

These words are to be understood quite literally. A pastor should 
not be a pugnacious individual who always carries a chip on his 
shoulder, ready to strike a blow. Should it be necessary to mention 
that in the case of an overseer? Paul evidently thought so. He 
knew the temper of men in the East and South. We recall the 
violence of the priests toward Jesus and toward Paul himself and 
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the mob violence in some of the early Councils. The Apostolic 
Constitutions (XXVII) formally warned: “If a bishop, presbyter, 
or deacon shall strike any of the faithful who have sinned or of 
the unbelievers who have done wrong, we command that he be 
deposed.” No minister would perhaps be guilty of such violence 
today, but he needs to guard against its spirit, as the next para- 
graphs show. 


10. Patient, émvevxij 


The idea of patience is contained in émieixyjs, but it does not 
exhaust the Greek word. ‘Exteixeia represents the spirit of equity 
as opposed to that of stiff justice. In the ethics of Aristotle (Ethic. 
Nic. V, 10) it stands for the temper which contents itself with 
less than its due and shrinks from insisting on its strict rights. In 
2 Cor. 10:1 the noun émtetxeta is translated “gentleness,” where it 
is attributed to our Lord Himself. ‘Emeixeta is akin to mercy 
which seasons justice. 

Such forbearance fittingly graces a minister of Christ, who was 
meek and lowly in heart. To be sure, when God’s Word is in- 
volved, a pastor dare not yield one iota of the truth, but must stand 
contra mundum “an iron pillar and a brazen wall against kings 
and princes, against priests, against the whole land”; but in other 
matters he must not always want to have things his way. Wand 
aptly renders wp) aviadn (not self-willed), in Titus 1:6 “con- 
ciliatory of others’ opinions.” To have the reputation of being 
a self-willed dictator does not commend a pastor to the good will 
of his congregation. James Russell Lowell once described the 
qualifications of a President of the United States in words which 
one by one may be said to describe those of the true parish min- 
ister: “... by so gently guiding the public sentiment that he seems 
to follow it; by so yielding doubtful points that he can be firm 
without seeming to be obstinate in essential ones, and thus gain 
the advantage of compromise without the weakness of concession; 
by so instinctively comprehending the tempers and prejudices of 
people as to make them gradually conscious of . . . his freedom 
from temper and prejudice; it is by such qualities as these that 
a magistrate shows himself to be a chief in a commonwealth of 
free men.” 
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“At the conclusion of a meeting of a church board, when the 
discussion had disclosed sharp divergence of sentiment and the 
ideas of the minister had met with open opposition, a member of 
the board said: ‘Pastor, you have shown tonight what a truly 
Christian character is. You have never retreated or surrendered. 
You have met other men’s ideas with deference, courtesy, and 
control and have not insisted on having your own way. Therefore 
in the end you will have it and have at the same time the affec- 
tion and respect of every one of us.’ ” * 


11. Not a Brawler, &payov 


These words are added to repeat and underscore the thought 
contained in émiexys, wy wAjxtys, that an imperious, quarrelsome 
disposition in a man would be a constant hindrance to a blessed 
ministry. 


12. Not Greedy of Filthy Lucre, Not Covetous 
My aicxooxeody, aguaoyveov 

The love of money is a root of all evil, and it can be a root 
of many great evils for the Christian minister. Judas, whom Jesus 
called to be one of the Twelve, lost his bishopric (éxtoxomyv) 
and even his own soul because he succumbed to grasping greed. 
There is nothing that more certainly paralyzes a minister’s useful- 
ness than an inordinate desire for money. The Lord Himself or- 
dained that they which preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel. Fair gains for fair pains are the parson’s right. He is 
entitled to an adequate salary as something due him. He may 
accept remuneration for special services and take gifts as a token 
of appreciation. But he must not abuse his spiritual office for 
material gain. He should do nothing to expose himself to the 
charge that “he is after the money.” He should always place the 
service above profit, avoiding the suspicion of covetousness, and 
never measure his work by his salary. If he does, the members 
will lose faith in his sincerity; and once that faith receives a severe 
jolt, the effectiveness of his ministry may be lost irretrievably. 


The appeal of Peter to the presbyters deserves to be recalled 
frequently. “The elders which are among you I exhort... . Feed 
the flock of God ... not by constraint, but willingly; not for 
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filthy lucre, but of a ready mind. ... And when the chief Shep- 
herd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away.” In that selfless spirit Paul performed his arduous 
labors. When he took leave from the elders of Ephesus, he could 
say to them: “I have coveted no man’s silver or gold or apparel. 
Yea, ye yourselves know that these hands have ministered unto 
my necessities and to them that were with me. I have showed you 
all things — how that so laboring ye ought to support the weak 
and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” Souls outweigh silver and 
gold. Pastors who have a passion for souls will be able to say with 
Paul: “I seek not yours, but you.” 


13. One That Ruleth Well His Own House, Having His Children 
in Subjection with All Gravity 
Tod idiov otxov xal@s meototdpEevov téxva Eyovta év trotayy] 
UETA MAONS GELVOTHTOS 

The Apostle now turns from a pastor’s personal piety and 
probity to the part he plays in his own family as a criterion of 
determining his fitness for the ministry. A pastor with a family 
should not only be a good provider (1 Tim.5:8), but also a good 
Erzieher. Like every other father he is the head of a household 
and in that capacity should exercise his God-given prerogatives 
and responsibilities. He should train his children to be obedient; 
tule them well, not with an iron hand the clutching authority of 
which is never relaxed, but with the severity which is softened by 
affection and sweet reasonableness. The best results are usually 
achieved when a pastor’s conduct wins and holds respect. His 
whole life and demeanor should command respect and inspire 
reverence. 

The Lord requires no less; “for if a man know not how to rule 
his own house, how shall he take care of the church of God?” 
That is a logical inference. If a man proves to be incompetent 
in the comparatively small sphere of his own family, how can 
he hope to measure up to the greater responsibility in a congre- 
gation, where many families are entrusted to his care? The min- 
istry of a pastor to his people calls for the patience, firmness, and 
understanding of a successful parent. 
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14. Not a Novice, py vedqutov 


A recent convert is not to be ordained a pastor. He may be 
fervent in the spirit and zealous for the Lord in the ardor of his 
first love, but that does not immediately qualify him for a pas- 
torate. The responsibilities of this office are so great, the problems 
requiring counsel and guidance so varied and at times so delicate, 
that only a man of spiritul maturity can render the service right- 
fully expected of him. “Newly planted” Christians have to be put 
to the test of time before being given the responsibility of the 
care of others. 

After Paul’s conversion it was years before he was sent forth 
to found and shepherd congregations. Before John the Baptist 
began his work as the forerunner of Christ, he was in the wilder- 
ness to ripen into that maturity which he exhibited afterward by 
his fearless testimony, his sturdy loyalty, and his genuine humility. 

It is precisely this humility which neophytes, if appointed as 
overseers, would be likely to lack to their own undoing. Paul points 
that up in 1 Tim. 3:6; where he writes: “Not a novice, lest being 
lifted up with pride [tupwteis, wrapped up in a cloud of smoke], 
he fall into the condemnation of the devil.” A new convert in the 
position of pastor may be unduly impressed with his own im- 
portance and share the judgment that came upon Satan. Pride 
goeth before a fall. 


Last, but by no means least, a shepherd of souls should be in- 
flexibly loyal to God’s Word. -- 


15. Holding Fast the Faithful Word as He hath been Taught, 
that He May Be Able by Sound Doctrine Both to Exhort and 
to Convince the Gainsayers, avtexouevov tod xata thy ddaxnv 
uotov Adyov, iva Suvatds f xai mapaxadeiv év tH dida0xahia 
Th Dytawvovoy xal tots avtikéyovtac éléyyetv. 


These words are strongly reminiscent of the Lord’s parting words 
to His disciples: “Go ye and make disciples of all nations... 
teaching them to observe a// things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” Here we have our directive. It leaves no room for doctrines 
or commandments of men. “He that hath My Word, let him 
speak My Word faithfully.” All who would be true shepherds 
of the Pastor pastorum must adhere tenaciously (dvtéxo is a strong 
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word) to His Word in Holy Scripture, turning away from it 
neither to the right nor to the left. Then only will they be able 
to speak with authority in the Church (motot Adyou) and fulfill 
their divine mission; then only will they be healthy teachers 
(1 Tim. 6:3, 4), able to give instruction in sound doctrine and 
produce spiritually healthy people; then only will they be able 
to come with balm of the Paraclete to comfort them that mourn, 
to give beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 

If pastors continue in the Word of God, they will be a match 
also for those that do not obey the Gospel. “There are” — and 
always will be — “many unruly and vain talkers and deceivers . . . 
whose mouths must be stopped.” There is only one thing with 
which we can effectually stop them: with sound Scriptural doctrine. 
“Is not My Word like a fire, saith the Lord; and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces?” The Word has power to con- 
vict men. 

In Titus 1:9 Paul significantly uses the word éléyyetv. It is the 
word employed by the Lord in Matt. 18:15: “If thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, tell him his fault,” &eySov avtév, convict 
him, and in John 16:8, where it is rendered in the A. V.: “He, the 
Comforter, will reprove the world.” 'Ehéyyew is to rebuke another 
so effectually as to bring him, if not always to a confession, yet at 
least to a conviction of his sin (Trench). Accordingly a preacher 
can do with sinful men what the disbelieving Jews could not do 
with the sinless Christ. 

However, even though conscientious pastors proclaim the Word 
of God without the admixture of any error, they will not convert 
the whole world. Many will always contradict, either openly or 
by silent rejection. But though they gainsay, they must admit in 
their heart of hearts: “These men speak the words of truth and 
soberness.” 

Es bleibt immer ein Stachel in ihrem Gewissen. “The Word of 
God is quick and powerful and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit . . . and is 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” Felix and 
Agrippa, though not convinced and persuaded by Paul’s impas- 
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sioned plea to become Christians, were nevertheless convicted in 
their hearts. 
The poet of Olney in “The Task” has given us the following 

description of a pastor after the heart of God: 

Would I describe a preacher such as Paul, 

Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 

Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 

His master strokes and draw from his design. 

I would express him simple, grave, sincere; 

In doctrine incorrupt; in language plain 

And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 

And natural in gesture; much impressed 

Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 

May feel it, too; affectionate in look 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men. 


As we reread and ponder again what kind of pastors God wants 
us to be, we tremble as we did before our ordination, and we cry: 
“Who is sufficient for these things? Who can qualify for the high 
calling in which so much is demanded?” The answer is close at 
hand: “Our sufficiency is of God, who also hath made us able 
ministers of the New Testament.” We have our treasure in earthen 
vessels. We are painfully conscious of our limitations and im- 
perfections and shall never lose a feeling of utter inadequacy. 
Humbly but confidently we look to Jesus Christ, our Lord, who 
counted us faithful and put us into the ministry. He alone can 
forgive where we have failed and supply what we lack. To Him 
we turn daily with the prayer: “Lord, make me a pastor approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not be ashamed, rightly divid- 
ing the Word of truth. Give me those gifts and graces which 
I need for the performance of my sacred task.” 

Give me a father’s tenderness, a shepherd’s care, 
A leader's courage, which the cross can bear; 

A tuler's awe; a watchman’s wakeful eye; 

A fisher’s patience, and a laborer’s toil; 

A guide’s dexterity to disembroil; 

A prophet’s inspiration from above, 

A teacher’s knowledge, and a Savior’s love. 
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Live out Thy life within me, O Savior, King of Kings; 
Be Thou Thyself the answer to all my questionings; 
Live out Thy life within me, in all things have Thy way, 
I the transparent medium, Thy glory to display. 


In concluding this study we should like to appropriate the ser- 
mon which each pastor and every teacher in the Church should 
preach to himself: ° 


DES PFARRERS PREDIGT AN SICH SELBST 


Ein Pfarrer musz sein 
Ganz grosz und ganz klein; 
Vornehmen Sinns wie aus K6nigsgeschlecht, 
Einfach und schlicht wie ein Bauernknecht; 
Ein Held, der sich selbst bezwungen, 
Ein Mensch, der mit Gott gerungen; 
Ein Quell von heiligem Leben, 
Ein Siinder, dem Gott vergeben; 
Ein Herr dem eignen Verlangen, 
Ein Diener den Schwachen und Bangen; 
Vor keinem Groszen sich beugend, 
Zu den Geringsten sich neigend; 
Ein Schiiler vor seinem Meister, 
Ein Fiihrer im Kampf der Geister; 
Ein Bettler mit flehenden Hianden, 
Ein Herold mit goldenen Spenden; 
Ein Mann auf den Kampfesstitten, 
Ein Weib an den Krankenbetten; 
Ein Greis im Schauen, 
Ein Kind im Trauen; 
Nach Héchstem trachtend, 
Das Kleinste achtend; 
Gestimmt zur Freude, 
Vertraut dem Leide, 
Weitab vom Neide; 
Im Denken klar, 
Im Reden wahr; 
Des Friedens Freund, 
Der Trigheit Feind; 
Feststehend in sich, 
Ganz anders als ich. 
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NOTES I 
. Herbert H. Farmer, The Servant of the Word (Charles Scribner’s Sons), p. 97. 

. Raymond Calkins, The Romance of the Ministry (The Pilgrim Press), p. 34. 

. Theo. W. Cuyler, How to Be a Pastor, p. 137. 

. Raymond Calkins, op. cit., p. 49. 


. Written by Dietrich Vorwerk, Kann auch ein Pastor selig werden? (Verlag 
von Fr. Bahn, Schwerin), p. 108. Prof. M. H. Franzmann has kindly trans- Fr 
lated Vorwerk’s classic. 
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THE PARSON’S SERMON TO HIMSELF 


A parson must be, first of all, A learner still, but resolute C 
Both very great and very small, To lead and guide where men dispute; 
A king's son in nobility, A beggar in his nothingness, d 
A servant in simplicity; A herald scattering largesse; 
A victor who has overcome A man in battle, womanly C 
Himself, and brought his trophies Beside the beds of misery; 

home; In clarity of vision old, t 
One who with God has wrestled and _A child to trust and cling and hold; ] 
Received a blessing at His hand; Aspiring high, he does not rise f 
A fount of waters leaping high To slight the small, or to despise; 
In plenitude of sanctity; To grief no stranger, ever one é 
A sinner living by the word To give men’s joy his benison, 
Of pardon spoken by his Lord; Aloof from enviousness alone; 
His passions mastered, all intent Clear in thought and true in word, 
To serve the weak and diffident; Peace is his love, but sloth’s abhorred; : 
Not one to truckle to the great, Foursquare he stands and solidly, — 
He stoops to men of low estate; And he is not at all like me. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 











Hymns for Thomastus Epistles 






























By ADALBERT R. KRETZMANN 


:- HE Thomasius Epistles make a most interesting series to sup- 
plement the old Hieronymic series. The following “Hymns 
and Sermon Texts” was prepared for the use of the teachers, 

choirmasters, and organists at the Church of St. Luke in Chicago. 

The teachers are in this way enabled to practice the hymns and 
do preliminary and introductory work on the sermon text in the 
classrooms. Choirmasters can match their music with the sermon 
texts and hymns. The organist has an opportunity to select pre- 
ludes, voluntaries, postludes, etc., in the most efficient and proper 
manner. The entire program worked out in this way gives point 
and direction to the unification of the services. 

Naturally, during the year changes had to be made because of 
special occasions which were unforeseen. That will be the case 
with any such series. 

The Wednesday morning service uses the hymns for Matins 
and an adaptation of great missionaries’ favorite texts as medita- 
tions for the children of the school. 


THE ADVENT AND CHRISTMASTIDE 


NoTE: Communion services are marked with an asterik. Antiphons are in- 
dicated for German services, in the middle column. 





Advent I. Rev. 1:4-8 Advent III. Rom. 2:12-16 
8:00 9:15 10:30 8:00 9:15 10:30 
A. M. A.M. A. M. A. M. A.M. A. M. 
"(7 13 57 “—_— ~~ 63 
69 26 6 64 70 18 63 66 
67 27 79 75 99 209 92 72 
Suffrages 16 

Advent II. I Tim. 6:11-16 Advent IV. I Cor. 1:26-29 
56 14 * 63 60 36 95 
61 22 34 62 83 34 80 63 
66 Dp Za 307 82 31 100 

Suffrages 73 Suffrages 
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The Nativity. Heb. 1:1-6 
and I John 1:1-4 










8:00 9:15 10:30 
A. M. A. M. A. M. 
102 20 87 
77 37 88 92 
647 23 44 94 
Psalm85 28 46 









Sunday After Christmas 
II Tim. 4:3-8 


81 39 85 

80 30 43 90 

91 46 68 98 
Psalm 98 
















Epiphany. I John 3:1-6 






* 126 57 127 
129 59 43 128 
130 60 25 136 

Litany 











I Epiphany. Rom. 10:12-21 


4 250 * 356 
276 246 76 375 
294 365 84 309 

Psalm 72 373 












II Epiphany. Rom. 10:1-12 


396 *256 349 

431 183 78 365 

452 209 92 369 
Psalm 54 236 














THE EPIPHANY CYCLE 
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New Year’s Eve 


8:00 9:1 10:30 
A. M. A. M. A. M. 


49 111 
48 70 110 
50 61 112 


The Circumcision 
James 4:13-17 


121 52 120 

114 54 51 122 

119 55 46 123 
Psalm 67 





III Epiphany. Rom. 5:1-5 


490 149 *541 
378 473 18 494 
246 237 35 307 
Psalm 8 377 


od 


IV Epiphany. I John 1:5-10 


* 350 366 246 
330 239 40 372 
311 374 70 393 

Litany 


Septuagesima. II Peter 1:3-11 


340 232 * 384 
438 281 68 395 
447 381 84 309 
Psalm 86 437 
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Sexagesima. II Peter 1:16-21 


8:00 9:15 10:30 
A.M. A. M. A. M. 


482 *339 

486 183 76 535 

346 209 92 349 
Psalm 57 256 350 





Quinquagesima 
I Cor. 1:18-24 


8:00 9:15 
A. M. A.M. 


481 280 
368 241 85 
422 285 81 
Psalm 77 


THE LENTEN SEASON AND PASSIONTIDE 


Invocavit. Heb. 12:14-17 


*541 250 356 
141 79 22 141 
340 255 60 365 

Litany 


Reminiscere. Heb. 2:10-15 


539 94 *152 
145 179 59 368 
346 262 52 309 
Suffrages 362 


Oculi. Heb. 5:7-10 


538 = * 232 384 

149 183 37 410 

345 209 92 156 
Suffrages 278 





Laetare. Heb. 10:1-14 


537 398 

153 245 57 

350 243 71 
Suffrages 


Judica. Heb. 7:24-27 


536 212 

155 153 80 

352 79 74 
Suffrages 


Palmarum. Heb. 12:1-6 


472 251 224 
464 239 63 258 
439 174 86 

Suffrages 


Weekday Services 


Ash Wednesday 


Wednesday 


8:30 8:00 8:00 
A.M. P. M. P.M. 


541 358 

141 175 

340 150 
Suffrages 


Thursday 





II Week in Lent 


Wednesday Thursday 


8:30 8:00 8:00 
A.M. P. M. P. M. 


ad aad 
145 146 86 11 
346 142 209 92 
Suffrages 73 
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III Week in Lent 


Wednesday Thursday 
8:30 8:00 8:00 
A.M. P.M. P.M. 
8 | ° 1G CO* «CTT 
149 146 87 28 
345 148 209 92 

Suffrages 85 


IV Week in Lent 
537 we > * 94 


153 146 86 52 
350 150 209 92 
Suffrages 92 
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V Week in Lent 


Wednesday Thursday 
8:30 8:00 8:00 
A.M. P.M. P.M. 


= *> * = 
155 146 87 45 
352 143 209 92 
Suffrages 75 


VI Week in Lent 


472 ae | "7 
464 146 86 37 
439 142 209 92 
Suffrages 73 





The Week of Services at the Beginning of Lent 
8:00 P. M. 


Sunday Monday ‘Tuesday 


382 374 376 
149 155 158 
553 552 355 


Wednesday Thursday Friday 


* 358 364 376 
175 360 380 
150 354 551 


Holy Week — Midday Devotions 


12:10—12:30 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
361:v.5 170:v.6,7 360:v.6,7 165:v.4 174:v.4 
Maundy Thursday and Good Friday Services 
Holy Thursday Good Friday 

8:00 P.M. 9:15 A.M. 8:00 P.M. 

* 166 * 88 * 167 

164 94 34 154 

177 209 92 172 


84 
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THE EASTERTIDE 


Easter. I Peter 1:3-9 


(6:00 A. M.) 
8:00 9:15 10:30 
A.M. A.M. A.M. 
191 100 208 
201 oT 37 192 
210 98 23 200 


Psalm 16 99 8 


Quasimodogeniti 
I John 4:1-6 
194 eas 2 | 206 
205 108 12 196 
207 209 92 197 
Psalm 84 115 


Misericordias Domini 
Rev. 2:1-5 


209 241 “Fi 
364 ae 19 365 
396 232 69 309 
Psalm 23 373 


Jubilate. Rev. 3:1-6 





Cantate. Rev. 3:7-11 


8:00 9:15 10:30 
A. M. A. M. A. M. 
350 280 * 421 


472 286 13 404 
439 374 85 307 
Psalm 66 393 


Rogate. Rev. 3: 14-22 


390 “253 348 

359 236 91 369 

342 209 92 347 
Psalm 54 251 


Exaudi. I John 3:18-24 


215 123 “2a0 
217 142 67 221 
219 153 50 309 
Psalm 47 212 


The Ascension 


*400  ~—«-281 395 Pv. Pit 
325 266 23 398 121 214 
343 256 17 349 117 212 
Litany 124 215 

Pentecost 

8:00 9:15 10:30 

A.M. A.M. A.M. 

* 341 134 224 


350 135 35 226 
370 132 20 233 
Litany 
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THE TRINITY SEASON 


Trinity Sunday 


I Cor. 12:4-13 
8:00 9:15 10:30 
A. M. A. M. A. M. 
20 350 ° 


472 377 55 717 
478 365 101 307 
Psalm 8 524 


I Trinity. Acts 2:41-47 


246 * 8 16 

239 183 5 21 

237 209 92 250 
Psalm 13 233 


II Trinity. Acts 3:1-10 


227 135 * 226 
233 132 13 236 
240 140 95 309 
Psalm 6 235 


Ill Trinity. Acts 4:1-12 


248 239 372 
364 323 40 424 
368 285 101 430 
Psalm 15 


IV Trinity. Acts 8:26-39 


* 433 365 524 
457 347 42 581 
523 279 83 584 

Litany 





V Trinity. Acts 9:1-20 


8:00 9:15 10:30 
A. M. A.M. A.M. 
439 349 “- 
$37 280 53 54 
474 243 82 307 
Psalm 27 387 


VI Trinity. Acts 14:8-19 


31 * 153 328 
327 183 54 384 
422 209 92 395 

Psalm 30 281 


VII Trinity. Acts 16:22-33 


513 377 “St? 
491 365 56 524 
459 351 64 309 
Psalm 34 25 


VIII Trinity. Acts 16:9-15 


* 414 374 393 
391 245 60 383 
399 213 63 320 

Litany 


IX Trinity. Acts 24:22-27 


466 459 * 410 
499 439 34 470 
512 470 14 309 
Psalm 8 498 
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X Trinity. Acts 3:19-26 


8:00 9:15 10:30 
A.M. A.M. A.M. 
379 = * 365 514 


396 183 20 350 
464 209 92 387 
Psalm 75 243 


XI Trinity. Acts 17:16-34 


239 278 * 409 
370 339 40 535 
388 256 17 307 
Psalm 88 346 


XII Trinity. Acts 19:23-40 


275 232 384 

358 245 22 383 

397 266 95 398 
Psalm 87 


XIII Trinity. Acts 20:17-38 


* 400 279 446 
422 465 26 485 
430 ee 425 

Litany 


Opening of School 


540 
625 
628 
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XIV Trinity. Eph. 2:19-22 


8:00 9:15 10:30 
A.M. A.M. A. M. 
379 254 * 365 


396 374 42 393 
412 210 30 309 
Psalm 124 305 


XV Trinity. Eph. 4:8-16 


431 *250 356 

476 183 41 358 

480 209 92 368 
Psalm 111 


XVI Trinity. I Thess. 5:13-24 


416 246 i 
Pe 285 94 430 
359 242 79 307 
Psalm 77 386 


XVII Trinity 
James 3:13-18 
(Church Dedication) 


* 320 439 473 
339 243 58 477 
340 245 27 470 

Litany 


XVIII Trinity. II Cor. 7:6-10 


361 261 * 343 
376 459 39 410 
424 a 309 
Psalm 82 520 
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XIX Trinity. II Thess. 3:5-12 


8:00 9:15 10:30 
A.M. A.M. A.M. 
360 * 145 247 


447 183 68 370 
449 209 92 391 
Psalm 138 305 


XX Trinity. Eph. 6:1-9 
(Reformation Sunday) 


450 167 "20 
469 166 48 261 
266 159 58 309 
Psalm 146 260 


XXI Trinity. II Cor. 8:1-12 
(Mission Baptisms ) 
“ope 282 444 
433 381 60 298 


471 174 64 437 
Litany 


XXIV Trinity 
II Thess. 5:1-11 


445 412 
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XXII Trinity. James 5:7-11 


(Mission Sunday ) 
8:00 9:15 10:30 
A.M. A.M. A.M. 
350 470 * 498 


339 473 48 506 
4799 «171:«58 ~—=309 
Psalm 47 500 


XXIII Trinity. Col. 3:1-4 


358 * 281 395 

376 183 85 424 

380 209 92 366 
Psalm 56 249 


Thanksgiving Day 
II Cor. 9:6-15 
568 339 569 
570 376 13 571 


572 346 32 544 
Psalm 103 


“ore 


454 236 96 369 
566 261 77 307 


Psalm 46 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Lutheranism in India* 
By HERBERT M. ZORN 


UTHERANS in India have become a considerable factor among 
Christians. The first Protestant missionaries, Ziegenbalg and 
Pluetschau, were Lutherans. Lutheran missionaries had a 

strong influence in the early work of some of the non-Lutheran 
missions in South India. They can be found in the southern tip 
near Nagercoil, north and east of Calcutta near the Burma border, 
in central India, and even in Pakistan. There are Lutherans who 
speak Hindi, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Santali, Briya, and sev- 
eral other languages and dialects. There are missions with only a 
little over two hundred members, and missions which have been 
replaced almost completely by churches numbering over one hun- 
dred thousand. Two churches alone, the Gossner Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, a church which grew out of a German mission 
society’s work and is now completely autonomous, and the Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, where the United Lutheran Church 
Mission has done its work, account for over 400,000 Lutherans 
between them. 

All the Lutheran bodies of India except the Missouri Evangelical 
Lutheran India Mission (MELIM) are members of the Federation 
of Evangelical Lutheran Churches of India (FELC). When an All 
India Lutheran Conference met in Guntur in 1908, it laid plans 
to form a federation. These plans were held up by the First World 
War. The Federation was finally formed in 1928 and its consti- 
tution adopted in 1932. 

Many members of the FELC have been deeply interested in 
forming a united Evangelical Lutheran Church of India. These 
efforts have been going on for a great number of years, but have 
been particularly intensified since the Second World War ended. 
Among the impelling causes for this interest have been the experi- 
ences of those missions or churches which were connected with 
countries on the wrong side in the wars, particularly Germany. 





* Cp. H. Earl Miller “Doctrinal Statement of Lutherans in India,” CON- 
CORDIA THEOL. MONTHLY, 1950, 761 ff. 
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Although the Lutheran World Federation did much to keep these 
missions going —and still does this in progressively decreasing 
degree — many members of the FELC feel that a united national 
Church would be a far better solution to this problem of an un- 
settled world. The strength of the ecumenical movement and the 
formation of the Church of South India among the non-Lutheran 
Protestants of South India have also been considerable motives in 
this movement. ‘ 

A theological committee of the FELC has been working on a 
Doctrinal Statement which could be used as the confessional basis 
for such an ELCI.* The FELC was not satisfied with a loose 
union without any confessional basis, such as exists in the Church 
of South India, and felt that a confessional basis was essential to 
the formation of any satisfactory united Lutheran Church in India. 
Work on this Doctrinal Statement began in 1948 and was com- 
pleted in 1951. Representatives of the various bodies met at dif- 
ferent centers and held retreats of several days in which a joint 
study of Scripture resulted in the formation of a Statement of 
Scriptural doctrine against the background of Indian thought. 

To date, a number of factors have held up the formation of 
the ELCI. The ties that exist between the various missions and 
their home churches will probably be replaced in part by the tie 
to the ELCI, and many fear the implications of this situation. 
Some have questioned whether any really united Church can exist 
when its members speak so many different languages and live at 
such great distances from one another. Here one must remember 
that while a Malayalee may get along in adjacent Tamil country 
and a Tamilian in adjacent Telugu country, Hindi, Santali, and 
Oriya will be completely unintelligible to them. Furthermore, 
sending a representative several hundred miles to meetings and 
conventions is a far greater financial burden to the India churches 
than it is to wealthier American churches. Behind this argument 
often lies the provincial spirit that is common in modern India. 
A Tamil State for Tamilians, United Kerala for Malayalees, and 
Andhra Desa for Telugus are three projects which are politically 
live issues; they are bound to have their effect upon the provincial 





* This doctrinal statement was published in Lutheran World Review, April, 
1950, pp. 252—258. 
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spirit in such a union movement. Perhaps even more important 
is the reluctance of the individual churches to give up their own 
autonomy to such a united Church. Varying church polity, par- 
ticularly between churches of American and European background, 
has raised the difficult question of authority in the ELCI. Will the 
Church be episcopal in form? If so, what chance will the congre- 
gational system have? If not, can the constituent synods maintain 
a bishop if they so please? The problems of such a proposed in- 
tegral union have proved tremendous and do not seem to decrease 
much with discussion. 

In the past few years representatives of the FELC and of 
MELIM have been discussing MELIM membership in the FELC. 
MELIM has sent visitors to all the important meetings of the FELC 
and connected committees. Representatives of the MELIM have 
sat in on the deliberations of the theological committee which 
wrote the Doctrinal Statement. As the Statement was in the process 
of being written, the committee requested remarks to it from all 
the constituent bodies and from MELIM. The committee accepted 
and adopted many of these remarks and criticisms; in fact, since 
MELIM criticisms and suggestions were most complete, the State- 
ment in its present form shows much of its influence. 


The FELC has recently decided to open a B.D. College in 
Madras for the training of men with the B.A. degree for the 
ministry. It invited MELIM into this venture as a charter member. 
Since, however, MELIM’s chief interest, the further training of 
theologically trained men, is only a secondary interest to the col- 
lege as such, MELIM did not enter the venture. MELIM has also 
co-operated in many features of the work of the FELC without 
having membership in it. A recent publication, The Lutheran 
Enterprise in India, put out by the FELC, devotes a chapter to the 
work of the MELIM and refers to it as “co-operating in many 
features of the work of the Federation.” 

The opening approaches between the FELC and MELIM were 
mostly in the nature of mutual inquiry. MELIM was particularly 
interested in knowing whether the FELC was only a federation or 
whether it constituted a Church, at least in many of its activities. 
Since the FELC was a very loose organization, these questions 
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were at first very difficult to answer. As the FELC examined itself 
more closely, it was able to answer these questions quite ade- 
quately. They gave assurance that relations to Home Boards were 
not affected by membership in the FELC, that fellowship between 
member bodies did not follow from membership in the FELC, and 
that no body should be held responsible, by reason of its member- 
ship, for the actions of another member body. In this way the 
FELC stated emphatically that membership did not imply pulpit 
and altar fellowship or the compromising of any Biblical prin- 
ciples. 

Another line of approach was the Doctrinal Statement. This 
work was primarily directed at the possible formation of the ELCI 
among the constituent members of the FELC. Therefore it was 
written in the form of a confession. But its origin also had some 
relationship to the conversations with the MELIM. When MELIM 
brought up the matter of doctrinal position, the FELC asked them 
for a suggestion of approach. Here MELIM brought forth the 
Brief Statement. When the members of the FELC saw this, they 
recognized its value, but also felt that a doctrinal statement in 
India should be made against the background of the non-Christian 
religions here and also be of an apologetic nature. For such a pur- 
pose they believed that a doctrinal statement prepared under the 
auspices of the FELC would be a fitting document for Lutheranism 
in India. In this way the Doctrinal Statement was directed both at 
forming a foundation for the ELCI and of explaining the doc- 
trinal stand of the FELC to MELIM. 


After a number of extensive and hard-working sessions, the 
theological committee completed the Doctrinal Statement in its 
present form. The committee presented the Statement to the tri- 
ennial session of the FELC meeting in Guntur in January of 1951, 
with its recommendation to adopt it. The FELC adopted it as an 
adequate statement of the Lutheran faith. But as it adopted this 
statement, it was also very careful to state that this adoption did 
not make a confession out of it. The adoption comprised a recom- 
mendation to the constituent churches to accept it as their Con- 
fession — for “it would become an official confession if adopted 
by the Church” (Doctrinal Statement, 1951, p.5) —but it did 
not attempt to offer a fait accompli in any manner. This Doc- 
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trinal Statement is now being discussed by the constituent mem- 
bers of the FELC as well as by the MELIM. 

The question arises whether the adoption of the Doctrinal State- 
ment by the FELC places membership in it in an entirely different 
light. If the Statement is to be treated as a confession, then only 
subscription to it and complete agreement with it in all points 
would be sufficient for membership. But the purpose behind the 
Statement in its relationship to the FELC was not that. It was 
rather that through the Statement, MELIM and FELC — since they 
co-operated in the writing of the Statement — should recognize one 
another as bodies of truly Lutheran character. If that Lutheran 
character were evident and agreed to, then membership in the 
same federation would be a logical and meaningful thing. The 
committee of the MELIM which did most of the dealing with the 
FELC in this matter of the Doctrinal Statement was convinced that 
such an affinity of Lutheran character existed to a point where 
membership in the FELC was the correct and God-pleasing thing. 

In January, 1952, when the biennial general conference of 
MELIM met in Trivandrum, the committee memorialized the con- 
ference to the effect that MELIM should apply for membership 
in the FELC. This memorial came up against a number of ob- 
jections. A strong opinion arose that if the FELC had put out a 
Statement, it meant either complete agreement with it or no mem- 
bership in the FELC. But, generally speaking, the objection 
centered in a lack of information. The Board in America was 
evidently not clear on all the implications of this move; many of 
the missionaries had not followed matters closely enough to know 
the ramifications involved and to understand the relationship within 
the Federation; the Indian pastors and other workers knew very 
little of the matter; the Indian Church knew practically nothing. 

This constitutes a very difficult problem, the type of problem 
that is bound to arise when a church is departmentalized in the 
manner that a mission church is bound to be. The usual channels 
of information had been kept open and flowing. Regular reports 
appeared in minutes which reached all the missionaries and the 
Board in America. A certain amount of personal correspondence 
traveled around in these matters. But too much depended on these 
otdinary channels. These minutes did not guarantee careful and 
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critical reading by all concerned. And even if that took place, it 
did not guarantee discussion with the Indian workers and pastors 
in the vernacular (though the two editions of the Statement had 
appeared in both Tamil and Malayalam). And even if those dis- 
cussions took place, that could not guarantee discussions with in- 
dividual congregation members on these matters which far exceeded 
their geographical and linguistic horizons, not to mention their 
theological grasp. All these discussions were vitally important, but 
also difficult for a church in its earlier stages. 


With these considerations in mind, the general conference of 
MELIM finally decided that the matter should be exhaustively dis- 
cussed with the Board in America to determine what obstacles 
still lay in the path of entering the FELC. Furthermore, the next 
biennium should be used to bring this matter more fully to the 
attention of the India Church, especially of its pastors and workers. 
The conference also expressed its appreciation for the continual 
improvement of the relations between the FELC and MELIM. 


Since the session of the general conference of MELIM the Com- 
mittee on Lutheran Relations has pursued two main lines. First, it 
is presenting anew the question of the implication of membership 
in the FELC, scél. fellowship or not? Secondly, it is urging that 
the various conferences within MELIM study the revised draft of 
the Doctrinal Statement in the light of Scripture and the Lutheran 
Confessions, with regard to both content and the evidence of adher- 
ence to the formal principle of Lutheranism. It is hoped that these 
questions may be cleared up for more definite action in the 1954 
meeting of MELIM general conference. 


Balaramapuram, Travancore, India 
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Outlines on Synodical Conference Gospels 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
LUKE 1:67-80 


The dominant note underlying the propers for the Second Sun- 
day in Advent is revealed in the cry of the Church in the Collect: 
“Stir up our hearts, O Lord, to make ready the way of Thine only- 
begotten Son, so that . .. we may be enabled to serve Thee. . . .” 
The material is Messianic, but always in the highly personal sense 
of describing the change which we undergo when touched by the 
living God. 

In the period of Advent we are conscious of the rapidly chang- 
ing cycles of the church year. We sense the vitality and reality of 
this movement. But we must be conscious that this is more than 
a mere remembering of historic dates or a recitation of events 
which once involved Jesus Christ. The Church always lives con- 
scious of her past. The goal, however, is not to take her people 
to the past, but rather to bring the reality of the past to her people. 
The genius of the church year is that every year we relive it as if it 
were a totally new experience. The reality and actuality of Christ is 
present in our witness and worship as we become sensitive to this. 

To an age which seeks novelty — using as its greeting, “What's 
new?” — Christ appears as the Coming One. He is more than the 
Crucified One, a dearly remembered but dead friend. Instead He is 
always the Coming One, always the One who stands before us. 
Today Christ confronts us in our mad search for change as 


THE COMING ONE, APPEARING TO CALL US TO A LIFE OF 
SERVICE AS His DIVINE FORGIVENESS FLOWS INTO OuR LIVES 


I 
The Coming One Appears to Those in Clutch of Darkness 
and Death 
A. Our condition of darkness and death, v. 79. 
Darkness can be seen in our secularistic approach to life, our 


living as if God did not exist, our callousness, our lack of love. 
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These symptoms are always seen in Scripture as indications that 
a man is living without God. The ultimate description is given in 
the word “death,” that toward which all life inexorably moves. The 
insight of the O.T. holds here, sensing the intimate connection 
between sin, as alienation from God, and death. It is an “unnat- 
ural” disrupting of God’s original design for the world. 


B. Our condition under the enemies of hell, v. 71. 

The difficulties and enemies which we face are not isolated, in- 
dividual acts. Rather there is a total organized conspiracy directed 
against every man. The powerful intellect of Satan weaves this 
campaign directed against us. Hopelessly we see the demonic 
plan being executed. 

II 
The Coming One Appears as the Intervention of God 


A. He appears as the demonstration of the love and mercy of 
God, v. 78. 

Clash appears between sin of man, the mercy of God; dark- 
ness of man, light of God; hopeless capitulation of man, the tri- 
umphant intervention of God. Deliverance from night and sin 
seen as gracious act of God. His mighty arm interposes to release 
man. 


B. He appears as the culmination and fulfillment of prophecy, 

v. 70. 

The Coming One appears as the pivotal point of all Scripture. 
The entire O.T. has meaning only as it is viewed in His light. 
He appears as the One long foretold: The Great Prophet of 
Moses, the Shepherd of Ezekiel, the Holy One of Daniel. In Christ 
God Himself stands before us, speaking His empowering, living 
Word. 


C. He appears as part of the total design and plan of God, v. 72. 


See this in great timetable God set into operation. God’s prom- 
ise of mercy reaches back to beginning. Always a relationship of 
mercy, “to remember His holy covenant.” God's action in the 
world as well as in the life of the individual has as its end the 
operation and fulfillment of His plan. Behind the passing moment, 
God is working out His complex plan. 
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Ill 
The Coming One Appears to Rescue People to a Life of Service 


A. He appears to give knowledge of salvation, v. 77. 

This is the aim and work of the Forerunner and of the Coming 
One Himself. Bringing of gracious gift of God. Interpret “knowl- 
edge” in its radical O.T. sense. Not an intellectual knowledge of 
abstract principles, but the grasping, the apprehension, of the 
reality behind the words. Thus He appears to give the actual pos- 
session of salvation which comes from “knowing” God. Col. 1:9 f. 
stands as a striking commentary. 


B. He appears that people might serve Him in righteousness 
and holiness, v. 75. 

This presents the purpose of God’s entering into our world: that 
people might again live to serve Him in righteousness. This is 
no easy, jogging religion. Aggressively it is a call for commitment, 
a dedication, a resolute purpose. Righteousness and holiness are 
grounded not in the thin soil of ethical striving, but in God Him- 
self, who pours out righteousness to men through the Cross. 


C. He will provide guidance and sustenance for this service, 
v.79. 

He will “guide our feet into the way of peace.” Through the 
Coming One, God has created us a new humanity: great about- 
face from sin to righteousness, from darkness to light, has taken 
place. In power God has laid hold of us to overthrow the tyrant. 
Deep within the battle continues against the remnants of the army 
of darkness. We do not face it alone. God, who began the process, 
will complete it. He supplies the resources, guidance, and perspec- 
tive for the journey. Through His Word the living, victorious 
Savior nourishes our faith and gives strength to our spirit. 


Richmond Heights, Mo. Davip S. SCHULLER 





THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
LUKE 3:3-14 


Out of the folds of the Advent story there steps forth the heroic 
figure of St. John the Baptizer. He was called God’s road builder, 
the one chosen to prepare the hearts of men for the great Epiphany, 
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the revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ. John didn’t want men to 
miss the blessings of Messiah’s reign, through which they would 
receive light for darkness (Collect, close); release from captivity 
(Introit); and the gentle leading of the true Shepherd of Israel 
(Gradual). 

John’s message was from God. Many great things can be said 
of John the Baptizer. He was the greatest man to be born of 
woman, excepting, of course, Him who, though born of woman, 
was the Son of God. John was every inch a man, courageous, godly, 
truly dedicated to God’s will, possessed with the vision of the glory 
of Messiah’s kingdom. The best that can be said of him, however, 
is that “the Word of God came unto John.” This was a special 
revelation, but it was all on the ground of the Old Testament 
ptophecy pertaining to John’s ministry (Is. 40:1-6). 

What was his message? 


TAKE THE ROAD TO GLORY 


I 
Turn from Your Sins 


This is always a part of every message from God. The first step 
to God is through the dust of penitence. Every worker in the King- 
dom must operate with the dynamic of the Law. God demands 
penitence because that is the only sincere way and therefore the 
only way He approves. God is too honest to deceive anyone. He 
tells us the full truth about ourselves. Therefore God’s message to 
John was, first, a message calling for penitence. The blessings of 
the Messiah come only into broken hearts. The highway on 
which the Savior travels into human hearts and lives is paved with 
the tears of penitence. Those tears become diamonds when they 
are the road upon which the great King enters within. 

Only the low can be lifted high. John faced one of the most 
formidable assignments. He had to break down the self-righteous- 
ness and complacency of people, religious people. He addressed 
people who thought themselves special favorites of God, but who 
were guilty of the sin that offends God most, the diabolical sin of 
self-righteousness, stemming from pride. They gloated over their 
pedigree. John reminds them that it is easier for God to have 
stones as His children than people who are in this frame of mind. 
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This sin is still very much with us. The flesh of every one of us is 
still of the spirit of the Pharisee. To level down a self-righteous 
person is a hard task. It can be accomplished only through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, who uses the sledge hammer of the 
threat of judgment and damnation. John employed strong lan- 
guage: “Generation of vipers.” Most people are lost because of 
self-righteousness. A person in his self-righteousness will never 
reach out for the righteousness which avails before God. 

All of us are guilty of slow progress in spiritual things. This 
stems from impenitence. We must discover the pride that still 
lurks within us, our selfishness, coldness, worries, formalism, in- 
sincerity. If we are alarmed enough, the message of God’s grace 
becomes very sweet. Having cut deep furrows into the soil of the 
human heart through the plow of the Law, John preaches the 
sweetest Gospel. 

II 


Turn to the Lord 


John wanted all flesh to see the salvation of God (v.6). Though 
he lifted up his voice in a literal wilderness, he was sent to lead 
men out of the wilderness of a life. Life without true repentance 
and true faith is a wilderness. John’s message was a message of 
grace. “Comfort ye, comfort ye My people, saith the Lord.” Is. 40: 
1,2; 6-8, is a prophecy of John’s Gospel ministry. Sin leads men 
into the wilderness of tangled human emotions — fear, despair, 
without peace, without joy, without contentment, without hope. 
God sent His Son to make “the desert blossom as a rose.” “The 
Lord shall comfort Zion, He will comfort all her waste places; and 
He will make her wilderness like Eden and her desert like the 
garden of the Lord; joy and gladness shall be found therein, 
thanksgiving, and the voice of melody” (Is. 51:3). 

To those who have been living in the valley of fear, burdened 
with their grievous sins (Is.57:15; 66:2), there was a message 
of hope in John’s words. To those who have learned to hate their 
pride, to bemoan their selfishness, to despise their carnal ways, 
he pointed to the open road leading to the glory of God: “Soon 
you will see the Messenger of the covenant, you will behold His 
glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten of the Father, you will 
see God manifest in the flesh.” 
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Many of the people were so impressed with John’s Gospel that 
they began asking questions about a God-pleasing behavior. True 
conversion leads to a true life. A person who is truly penitent will 
not only confess his sin, but strive to overcome it and put it off. 
There is something insincere about a person who claims to be 
penitent but shows no improvement in his life. Later in his min- 
istry, John said of Christ, “He must increase, but I must decrease” 
(John 3:30). That’s the language of the true Christian. More 
of God, less of self; more of the Spirit, less of the flesh; more of 
God’s will, less self-will; more of God’s wisdom, less of one’s own 
wisdom. Every growing Christian is a penitent Christian; every 
penitent Christian is a growing Christian. 

Los Angeles, Calif. CARL BERNER 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
JOHN 1:29-34 
If a man sees a “flying saucer,” his first reaction is to cry: “Look! 
Do you see what I see?” In the text John the Baptist sees 2 most 
amazing sight and cries to you, “Behold... !” If you miss seeing 
a “flying saucer,” it matters little. But if you fail to see what John 
sees, your loss is eternal. Therefore 


“BEHOLD THE LAMB OF Gop!” 


I 
Appreciate the Wonder of What John Sees Here 


Nothing remarkable on the surface — an undistinguished young 
man from Nazareth. Why call this Jesus “the Lamb of God, etc.?” 


A. The idea of a lamb that takes away sin was thoroughly 
familiar to the Jews. 


1. Some are offended at the bloodiness of O.T. religion. Yet 
the grace and wisdom of God lies behind it. The curse of death 
rests on every sinner since Eden. God can never soften or retract 
His wrath. In pure grace, however, He gives man a substitute, 
the animal of sacrifice, to bear his guilt and die his death (Lev. 
17:11). Sacrifice is not man bribing God. It is rather the channel 
of God’s grace to man—God telling the sinner: “Your blood 
ought to flow. Yet I have accepted the innocent animal for you.” 
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2. Most common animal of sacrifice was the lamb. (Daily 
morning and evening sacrifices, Ex. 29:38 ff. 17,000 in one Pass- 
over under Hezekiah, 2 Chron. 30:24.) 


B. Jesus is “the Lamb of God... .” 
1. If she Lamb, then a Sacrifice, the Innocent for the guilty. 


2. If the Lamb of God, then a Sacrifice so precious that God 
alone can offer it. Cf. “the Son of God” (1.34). 


3. He is the price of the world’s sin. One man, made in God’s 
image, is more precious than a world of animals. Therefore no 
amount of animals can atone even for one man’s sin (Heb. 10:4). 
Only God, who created all men, can be the actual redemption price 
of all—in the Person of His Son. (2 Cor.5:19; 1 Peter 1:19; 
Rev. 5:9, 12; 7:14). 

II 
Behold This Lamb of God for Your Salvation 


A “flying saucer,” unseen, may as well not exist. You must 
“see” Christ. 


A. God must reveal His Lamb. 

1. By our own vision we see only the “historic” Christ. Even 
in His death nothing suggests sacrifice. He dies cruelly, like a 
lamb torn by wolves — not offered in religious dignity on the altar. 

2. God reveals His secret to John—that the Messiah is the 
Lamb of Sacrifice; that John, by preaching and Baptism, is to pre- 
pare His way (v.33); and, through the Spirit’s descent, that Jesus 
is He (vv. 32, 33). 

3. Jesus has not yet preached one public sermon, nor performed 
one miracle. Yet John, by faith in God’s Word, sees what no man 
by nature sees in Jesus. 

B. Through John, God reveals His Lamb to Israel. 

1. Tragedy if Israel fails to “behold” Him. Hence the cry “Re- 
pent and be baptized,” lest they seek in the Messiah earthly 
treasures and lose the true riches He offers — forgiveness, peace, 
victory over death. 

2. This is the devoted purpose of John’s selfless ministry (vv. 
30, 31). 
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C. Today God cries to you, “Behold. . . .” 

1. Behold in Him what John saw, with the vision of repentant 
faith. 

2. Tragedy if you, a baptized, confirmed, churchgoing Christian, 
fail so to “behold” Him. If you defend and excuse your sin; if you 
behold only the earth; if you put the Lamb of God into a corner 
of your mind rather than into the center of your life. 

For the sake of a “flying saucer” you would cry to others, “Look, 
see!” Jesus is a thousand times more wonderful than a “flying 
saucer.” If you catch just a little of John’s excitement in Him, you, 
too, will cry: “Look, see what I see; ‘behold the Lamb of God... .’” 


New Orleans, La. PAUL G. BRETSCHER 





THE FEAST OF CHRISTMAS 
JOHN 1:1-14 


In the pleasant glow of Christmas candles we enjoy the presence 
of family and friends. We give generous gifts and sing the heart- 
stirring hymns of praise to the newborn King. Perhaps some dear 


ones are separated from us by many miles at this celebration. Yet 
we meet them as we journey back to the manger in Bethlehem. 
Together there we hear the beautiful message of salvation as the 
angels sing 


FROM HEAVEN ABOVE TO EARTH CHRIST COMES 


Christ is the only Figure that means anything to us at Christmas. 
His is the only name that we exalt. We know that, coming from 
heaven above to earth, 

I 


Christ Was in Existence Before Christmas 


A. Christ was in the beginning (vv.1,2). He was the Word 
before He was man. “Was” indicates a continuous state of being. 
This also precludes the idea that He is a creation of Christmas. 
He was before time and before Christmas. Some deny His existence 
before the Incarnation. John 17:5. The glory which Christ had 
with the Father before the world was. There are many things 
about Christmas which had a beginning, e. g., the customs of the 
trees, lights, gifts. V.1 indicates both His distinct personality 
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apart from the Father and His deity. Christ of Christmas is God 
and is in unity of the Trinity. The Jews were familiar with the ex- 
pression of the Word as the Son of God. 


B. Christ took part in Creation (vv.3,10). This Christ, who 
is God, took part in Creation. Lowly though He is at Bethlehem, 
yet He is Almighty God. 


II 
Christ was Needed at Christmas 


No angels or prophets of old could do the work that had to be 
done for the salvation of men though they played their part. 
Various prophecies. Announcements of Gabriel. 


A. Christ was needed at that time. Description of the unbelief 
of the world. Hardness of heart of the chosen people. (Vv.5, 
10,11.) Immorality. False lights of gods were lit all about. The 
true and unwavering Light was needed to light the way (v.9). 
Need is shown in the very rejection of Him. 


B. Christ is assuredly needed also in our day. War has caused 
many families to be separated on this day. Food and drink, gifts 
and gaiety, have also become gods for man and are false lights. 
We now need the true Christ. 

Ill 


Christ Came into the Flesh at Christmas (v.14) 


The Sun of Righteousness came to shine in darkness. The Bap- 
tist had come to introduce the world to Christ (vv. 6-8). He was 
not the light. The miraculous conception of Christ. Luke and 
Matthew give us those details. Many personal witnesses to the In- 
carnation. Shepherds, Wise Men. Multitude of people after In- 
carnation saw Him (v.14). Dwelt among us. He came not to 
some, but to all; not for a favored group, but for the world. At 
the manger was the Light of life. Everywhere else the darkness of 
death. This Light ought also to shine through us and our observ- 
ance of Christmas. 

IV 


Christ Came with Effective Results at Christmas 


Christ came and now always gives sonship through faith. Son- 
ship makes us heirs of heaven. Sonship originates in the free grace 
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of God. “Predestinated to the adoption of sons” (Eph. 1:5; 1 John 
3:1,2). There is only one sonship possible, and that is through 
faith. By accepting Christ as the great Gift of Christmas we go 
from earth to heaven. Christ is the Author of grace and truth 
(v.14). The mere shining of the Light is not enough. We must 
behold that Light in faith. Christ is Immanuel. “Dwelt with us.” 
In our hearts. 

Our treatment of Christ is always the turning point in our own 
spiritual history. Reject or accept. Those who reject Him receive 
nothing, nothing but eternal death. Let us celebrate Christ’s coming 
from heaven to earth and make for Him a place in our hearts 
that, having become His sons, we may hear His call to arise from 
earth to heaven and take our permanent abode with Him. 


Buffalo, N. Y. JOHN E. MEYER 





SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
LUKE 9:57-62 


“Errare humanum est’ —to err is human. Mistakes in history. 


Example: Madame Curie said an error in computation prevented 
the discovery of radium for years. Human imperfection is also 
a Biblical principle (Eccl.7:20). Adam and Eve, Noah, David, 
Samson. 


As sinners we have again witnessed the birth of our Savior. 
God be praised for His grace! Jesus became incarnate to establish 
a Kingdom made up of sinners (Epistle Lesson: Gal. 4:4-5). Now 
we desire to follow Him as true disciples. But because we are 
human, we make mistakes. Our text illustrates 


THE SERIOUS MISTAKES PEOPLE MAKE WHEN THEY DESIRE 
TO FOLLOW JEsUS 


I 
Some People Are too Quick—They Do Not Figure the Cost 
of Discipleship, vv. 57,58 
A. A certain scribe makes an enthusiastic application for dis- 
cipleship. (See Matt. 8:19 ff.) 
1. He sincerely expresses a noble intention. 
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2. But Jesus’ answer indicates he was making a mistake. He 
does not realize what following Jesus means. Illustrations: Peter’s 
vow. Seed on rock soil. Soldiers parading vs. fighting. 


B. Jesus corrects this erring man by referring to His Humilia- 
tion, v. 58. 
1. He does not forbid the man to follow. See v.59. 
2. Neither does He advocate a life of poverty. (Cp. 2 Cor. 8:9. 
“Son of Man.” Stress the Atonement here.) 
3. He describes the motive and pattern of discipleship, Matt. 
16:24 ff.; Phil. 2:5 ff. 


C. Are we making this mistake? True discipleship is the life 
in Christ for Christ. Knowing the cost, we follow on for 
Christ’s sake, Phil. 3:7 ff. 

II 
Some People Are Too Slow —They Vacillate Between Conflicting 
Duties, vv. 59, 60 


A. This mistake in discipleship is illustrated by the second man 
in Our text. 


1. He desires to perform a sacred duty — to bury his father. 
2. His mistake is that he thinks this duty comes first. 


B. Jesus corrects his mistake by pointing out his real duty. 

1. Jesus does not minimize one’s duty to parents. 

2. He is teaching the basic principle of Christian discipleship: 
The Kingdom first and first always! (Matt. 6:33.) 

3. He emphasizes the greater duty of proclaiming the Kingdom, 
Matt. 28:19 f.; Eph. 3:7, 8; Rom. 10:14. 

(NoTE: It has always been a moot question what tous nekrous 
means. Though it was not Jesus’ intention to discuss Christian 
burial here, the statement does offer the pastor such opportunity, 
provided the text is not forced to say too much.) 


C. In the world today following Jesus demands complete devo- 
tion, Matt. 5:13 f. 
1. Not even family duties may overshadow our love for Jesus, 
Matt. 10:37. 
2. Counterfeit duties should not obscure the Cross. 
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3. All our obligations to the Kingdom are outlined in the 
Scriptures, John 8:32. 

4. Our highest duty is to preach the Gospel of the Kingdom 
to the living. Diaggelle, “continue to proclaim abroad.” (Is. 40:1 £.; 
55:1.) 

III 
Others Simply Stand Still —They Hesitate Between Love for 
Jesus and the World, wv. 61,62 


A. The third would-be disciple desires to follow Jesus but wants 
more time for enjoyment. 
1. He is representative of all those who cannot leave the world 
for Christ. 


2. Those “at home” are relatives, friends, and companions in 
revelry. 


B. Jesus quotes a familiar proverb to show that such a one is 
not fit for the Kingdom. Good plowing requires all atten- 
tion and energy. 


C. How often people today make this mistake! 

1. Spare-time disciples are not fit for the Kingdom, Matt. 6:24. 

2. Some may even be in danger of losing the Kingdom alto- 
gether. (Gospel Lesson: Luke 2:33). Sin is more than a mistake, 
Rom. 6:23. Illustrations: Mistake in an athletic game vs. sin. Hesi- 
tating at street corner. 

3. Greatest mistake of all is to neglect the means of grace. By 
nature we are unfit— grace alone can make us fit, 2 Tim. 3:1 ff.; 
1 Cor. 11:30; Eph. 1:17; 3:15; 6:13. 

We love to follow Jesus because He commands us to take up 
our cross, He has suffered all for us, He is always with us, and at 
the end of the path lies the crown, 2 Tim. 4:6-8. Our theme song 
for the new year will be, “Jesus, lead Thou on,” etc. 

Springfield, Illinois LORMAN M. PETERSON 
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MESSAGE TO LUTHERAN CHURCHES AND CONGREGATIONS 

In its plenary session on August 1 the Lutheran World Federation 
approved of the following message addressed to Lutherans throughout 
the world. Our translation is based on the German version which ap- 
peared in the Informationsblatt fuer die Gemeinden in den nieder- 
deutschen lutherischen Landeskirchen (Hamburg, August 14, 1952). 
The message reads: 

“At the assembly of the Lutheran World Federation in Hanover 
we again rejoiced in the truth which Luther's Reformation brought to 
light: We have forgiveness of sins and peace with God only in the 
crucified and resurrected Christ. He is present in His Church and offers 
Himself to us in His Word and Sacrament. This Church has the 
promise: ‘I shall not die, but live and declare the works of the Lord’ 
(Ps. 118:17). 

“This word of Holy Scripture was often cited in the age of Luther. 
It was sincerely believed and confessed with unshaken confidence. We 
are bringing it to the attention of the Lutheran churches and congrega- 
tions in the entire world. 

“It is the Lord’s will that we proclaim His works. We all have this 
responsibility. It is the greatest task commanded us. For ‘faith cometh 
by hearing.” We are at no time and in no situation relieved of the 
responsibility to proclaim the works of the Lord. We are living in a 
world full of perplexity, of insolent unbelief, and of obtuse indiffer- 
ence. In this world we are especially called upon to bear witness to 
God's great deeds in Christ. 

“This witness is borne not only by the called servants of the Word. 
God has many ways whereby He brings His Word to the world. He 
even today employs the mouths of babes to utter His praise. We must 
not hesitate therefore to be tools of His proclamation— at home and 
at work, in school and in public life, and wherever God has placed us. 


“Every living word produces life. Our witness has this promise. But 
we are to bear witness not only with the spoken word. In an age 
which is full of words and in which words are often forged, we are 
to witness also through our deeds. God daily provides many oppor- 
tunities for such witness. He daily confronts us with the searching 
questions: How do you overcome hate? How do you meet lies and 
temptation? What is your attitude to your neighbor who is in need? — 
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Let us do deeds of love. No sacrifice, no gift, no comforting word, 
remains unblessed. Make the ministry of mercy a matter both of your 
hearts and your hands. Provide the means and, above all, the men 
who are ready to dedicate their life to the ministry of mercy. 


“To proclaim the works of the Lord is the duty not only of the 
individual, but also of the entire congregation. God has made us 
members of a congregation. It is His will that we help build it. God’s 
will applies equally to both old and young, but in particular to the 
youth of the church. The congregation is in need of various types of 
service. Here no power is too weak and no gift too small that it might 
not be employed. Even the smallest and most external service is neces- 
sary if it is done in love for Christ. Those who expect our help are 
the aged and ill whom we should visit; the children whom we should 
tell about the good news of the Gospel; the imprisoned and the missing 
and their relatives whom we should remember in our supplications; 
the forsaken, the homeless, and the erring whom we should receive 
into our fellowship. A living congregation is a light in the world. 
The power of faith which it radiates attracts also unbelievers and 
prepares for them the way to Christ. 


“We, the churches of the Lutheran World Federation, wish to grow 


into a large, world-wide communion which is grounded in our com- 
mon Lutheran faith and which expresses itself in brotherly love. In our 
supplications we remember, in particular, the forsaken and scattered 
who are bearing very heavy burdens and the churches which are 
oppressed. Be of good cheer; the Lord is especially near those who are 
forsaken and oppressed, and He blesses their faith. We are united with 
you in special love, and no power of the world can separate us from you. 


“God has commanded us that we strive after a just peace which 
assures to all peoples regardless of race and nationality a life in free- 
dom and truthfulness. We thank our heavenly Father that He has 
preserved us to this day from another world war. In deep humility 
we beseech Him through our Lord Jesus Christ that the relations be- 
tween nations might be pacified so that everyone might live a quiet 
and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. 

“To us the message has been entrusted in which the salvation of the 
world is comprehended. How can we be silent and bury this message 
for which our fathers fought and suffered and which God has en- 
trusted to our hands? Let us bear witness and proclaim the works of 
the Lord in every way possible until He comes. To Him be glory and 
honor and praise now and forever!” P.MB. 
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POST-HANOVER DEVELOPMENTS 

It is not the purpose of this brief article to describe and interpret 
the quinquennial assembly of the Lutheran World Federation which 
met in Hanover from July 25 to August 3. Though many of the essays 
and reports read and discussed at Hanover are available, the official 
proceedings of the assembly have not yet appeared in print. We shall 
therefore postpone a critical review of the Hanover assembly until these 
proceedings are accessible. We are informed that these proceedings 
will appear in both English and German and that they will contain 
the minutes of the plenary sessions, the reports of the six sections, the 
five principal essays, the sermon preached by Bishop Hanns Lilje in the 
opening service, the messages of the plenary sessions, the list of par- 
ticipants, and the names of the personnel of the several committees. 
We are also informed that the German National Committee which 
was in charge of the external arrangements of the Hanover assembly 
will publish, in six small volumes, the theological findings of the various 
sections. These volumes will also contain the chief essays read in the 
sectional meetings and a summary of the discussions which followed 
the presentation of the essays. Other materials in preparation are 
intended to make available to the lay people in the Lutheran Church 
throughout the world the most significant aspects and resolutions of 
the Hanover assembly. 

It is possible, however, at this time to spell out the names of the 
chief executives of the Lutheran World Federation who will serve in 
the period of 1952 to 1957. Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hanover succeeds 
Bishop Anders Nygren of Sweden as president of the L.W.F. The 
two vice-presidents are Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of the ULCA, 
and Bishop Johannes Smemo (Norway). A third vice-president will 
be elected next year. The executive secretary is Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist 
(Geneva), successor to Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, who died in September, 
1951. The new treasurer is Mr. Charles Delbruck (France). The new 
Board of Trustees are Bishop Lilje, Dr. Fry, Dr. Prenter (Denmark), 
and Mr. Delbruck. The Membership Committee consists of Bishop 
Hans Meiser (Germany), President Dohms (Brazil), Dr. Aasgaard, 
president of the Ev. Luth. Church in our country, and Bishop Mal- 
mestroem (Sweden). 

The members of the new Executive Committee of the L. W.F. are 
Dr. Aasgard, Dr. Benson (U.S., president of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church), Bishop Beste (Germany), Mr. Charles Delbruck, President 
Dohms, President Fry, Dr. Gopal (India), Bishop May (Austria), 
Bishop Malmestroem, Bishop Meiser, Professor Prenter, Bishop Smemo, 
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Dr. Schuh (U.S. president of the American Lutheran Church), Supt. 
Eva Lyngby (Denmark), Mr. James Henninger (U.S. member of 
ULCA), Mr. Johannes van Heest (Holland), and Director Rudolph 
Weeber (Germany). 

An important question which the Executive Committee of the 
L. W. F. will consider and decide is the suggestion made by Dr. Stolz 
(president of the United Ev. Lutheran Church of Australia) that the 
L. W. F. make provision for a consultative membership. According to 
President Stolz, such an arrangement would make it possible for Lu- 
theran groups not affiliated with the L.W.F. to co-ordinate some of 
their work with the program of the L.W.F. In one of its plenary 
meetings the L.W.F. acted favorably upon the suggestion made by 
President Stolz and referred it for consideration and study to the 
Executive Committee. P.M.B. 


A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES 


The Australian Lutheran (May 21, 1952), writing under this head- 
ing, reports a weighty message sent by the “Council and Conference 
of the United Bible Societies,’ held at Ootacamund, India, in Feb- 
ruary, 1952. This was the first meeting of the Council in India. The 
“United Bible Societies Council” was organized at the end of World 
War II, not as “another Bible Society,” nor as “a super Bible Society,” 
but “as a fellowship of twenty-three Bible Societies working together 
to secure maximum efficiency in supplying the world’s need for Scrip- 
ture—and doing it speedily.” The message is signed by the officers 
of the United Bible Societies as also by the four leaders of Christian 
Churches in India, namely: “The Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, 
and Ceylon,” “The Mar Thoma Syrian Church,” “The Orthodox Syrian 
Church,” and “The United Church of Northern India.” It is indeed, 
as President Hoopmann of Australia remarks, significant that this 
“Message” should come from Asia. It reads: 

“We, the members of the Council and Conferences of the United 
Bible Societies, met at Ootacamund, South India, in February, 1952, 
have it laid upon us to share the sense of urgency, and some of the 
insights, which have come to us in our meeting. 

“Our membership has been drawn from representatives of twenty- 
five nations and from almost every branch of the Church of Christ. 
In spite of many differences of race, culture, and doctrine, we have 
received the blessing of fellowship and oneness in our Lord and His 
Word. We believe that this experience has profound significance for 
the fulfillment of our task in the present age. 


FES OI a 
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“In the course of surveying the work of the Bible Societies in many 
lands, the fact that the work and witness of the Church is being chal- 
lenged in an unprecedented way, by forces throughout the world 
working against the will of God, has come to us with a new reality, 
and has brought us under a compelling conviction of God’s command 
to do our part in meeting the crisis. 

“We have been confronted, as never before, with the knowledge 
that nothing but the incarnate Word of God, as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, will suffice. We cannot, however, escape the conclusion that we 
Christians are not availing ourselves of all the riches of the written 
Word. 

“We are constrained, therefore, to impart to you the sense of urgency 
which the Holy Spirit has laid upon us that everything should be done 
to restore the Bible to its rightful place in the preaching, teaching, and 
fellowship of the Church, and in the life of the family and of the 
individual believer. 

“Furthermore, we believe that God is challenging us in these difficult 
days with new opportunities to use the Bible for the spreading of the 
Gospel. The bankruptcy of so much of merely human achievement 
and endeavor has created a void in countless souls which only the 
Word of God can fill. We have evidence of a new readiness in the 
non-Christian world to listen to what the Bible has to say. We can 
rejoice that the advance of literacy among the unprivileged has greatly 
increased the number of potential readers of the Bible. 

“In 1954 we shall celebrate the 150th anniversary of God's gift to 
the world of the Bible Society Movement. We appeal to you to use 
this occasion by taking immediate steps to recover, through exposition, 
preaching, private and corporate study, the understanding of the rel- 
evance of the Bible to the whole range of human life, and to make it 
an opportunity for fuller co-operation with the Societies in distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world.” J. T. MUELLER 


THE SCANDAL OF DOGMATISM 


Under this heading William H. Hudnut, Jr., in the Christian Cen- 
tury (July 9, 1952) takes issue with some of Brunner’s statements in 
The Scandal of Christianity: “The central fact of human existence is 
that sin separates us from the holy God”; “Sin is the destruction of 
communion with God. ... Man is incapable of healing the breach 
between himself and the Creator”; “The right relation to God cannot 
be established from our side; the breach between God and us is of 


such a nature that we can do nothing about it”; “The tie of communion 
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with God is torn and cannot, so far as we are concerned, be retied”; 
“We do not live together with God in a democracy of heaven and 
earth. We are not living in a democracy [with God] in this world, 
but in an absolute monarchy.” Incidentally, he opposes also a state- 
ment made by Brunner in the Christian Century (July 11, 1951): “We 
have today come to understand again that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is not a program of world betterment and social reform.” Of this state- 
ment he says that it “was discounted by many as exaggeration.” 

Against Brunner Dr. Hudnut holds that “we may be disabled, but 
we are not disowned. God in Christ stands at the door of every life 
and knocks, seeking entrance; that is the divine initiative. But his 
entry is conditioned by man’s response; opening the door is up to us.” 
As a further commentary of this declaration we may quote the fol- 
lowing words: “We are disabled because of sin, but never rendered 
completely unable; if we were, passages like ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden,’ would be meaningless. . . . Of course 
we are dependent on God, but let us not overemphasize this truth to 
the point of excluding our high duty as responsible persons to co-op- 
erate with God in working out his purposes for our lives and the 
world. God is dependent on us too! Let no confession of our own 
relative impotence blind us to the fact that there are many things in 
this world that God does not do, cannot do, without our help.” 

All who know the theology of neo-orthodoxy and are mindful of 
the contents of Articles I and II of the Formula of Concord will see 
without much trouble where lies the fault both with Brunner and 
Hudnut. Brunner theology overemphasizes God's sovereignty and fails 
to approach Him from the viewpoint of His grace and love, mingles 
Law and Gospel, while Hudnut wrongly opposes Brunner’s determinism 
with semi-Pelagianism and denies the sola gratia, using for his syn- 
ergistic assumptions the same unscriptural arguments which on this 
point have been employed time and again. The errors that faced the 
writers of the Formula of Concord face us also today, and we must 
still fall back on the direction and guidance of this great Confession, 
as we study Scripture in the light which it sheds both on man’s total 
corruption and spiritual helplessness and God's free grace for all sin- 
ners in Christ Jesus. J. T. MUELLER 


ESCHATOLOGY AT THE NEXT W.C.C, MEETING 


As previously announced in these pages, the theological discussions 
at the next meeting of the World Council of Churches will center 
in eschatology. Various committees are currently studying the general 
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theme for the proposed Evanston meeting. A large number of prob- 
lems confront the planning committees, due in part to the divergent 
theological orientation of the various member churches (Calvinists, 
Arminians, Lutherans), and chiefly to the fact that during the past 
decades European theologians have lived in an atmosphere far dif- 
ferent from that of American theologians, so that, e. g., their eschato- 
logical outlooks are so far apart that the two groups talk past each 
other. To make confusion worse confounded, the Americans are almost 
hopelessly divided in the field of eschatology. Some, especially the 
Neo-Orthodox theologians, believe that the Biblical accounts of the 
“Jast things” must not be understood literally but merely symbolically, 
and that the New Testament description of eschatology must be de- 
mythologized; others are literalistic Premillenarians, and even Dis- 
pensationalists; others Amillennialists. The thought has recently been 
expressed in W. C. C. circles that the differences between European 
apocalyptism and American optimism, as well as the conflicting Ameri- 
can concepts on the coming of the Kingdom of God, could probably 
be solved best if Biblical scholars would study the “meaning of hope 
in the Bible.” A committee composed of representative scholars of 
America and the various continental countries from Lutheran, Cal- 
vinistic, Arminian, and Anglican denominations met in Zetten, Hol- 
land, in April of this year, to study this topic. The committee submitted 
its report to the member-churches through the Ecumenical Review, 
July, 1952, 419 ff. Though the report is quite lengthy, we believe it 
to be of great interest, indicating the direction in which eschatological 
thinking may be moving at Evanston next year. We realize full well 
that liberal theologians of the Bultmann school can emasculate the 
Scriptural concept of hope; but we also realize that the large segment 
of Protestantism is through with Liberalism. The report follows: 


I. Hope in the New Testament 


1. Hope in the New Testament is expressed in different ways 
and under different aspects. Within this variety there is a unity 
arising from the fact that everything is focused in Christ. As all 
faith centers in the crucified and risen Christ, so all hope centers in 
Him. Where Christ is, there is hope (1 Tim.1:1). To be without 
Christ is to be without hope (Eph. 2:12; 1 Thess. 4:13). 

2. At His coming Christ brought righteousness and life (John 
10:10) into the world, and His victory over unrighteousness and 
death will be made manifest at His final coming in glory (Rom. 5:2, 18; 
8:10). Thus Christ is the hope of the world in two senses. He has 
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fulfilled and is fulfilling the world’s hopes while transforming them, 
and He will redeem creation while judging it (Rom.8:19f. and John 
5:27; 12:48). 

3. We are agreed that this double aspect of present realization and 
hope for the future is an integral part of the New Testament Kerygma. 
These two aspects are closely interrelated: only if we are sure of 
the present realization can we confidently look forward to the future 
fulfillment, and only in so far as we hope for the future fulfillment 
do we rightly apprehend the meaning of Christ's victory here and now. 


II. Hope in the Old Testament 

1. Hope, which ig an integral part of the Old Testament, is here 
also expressed in different ways and under different aspects, but is 
focused in the hope of the Kingdom of God. All hope is based upon 
faith in the living God, who has revealed Himself as He who is 
and who has established fellowship between Himself and Israel by 
means of His saving acts in history. As the God of history He com- 
mands the future as well as the present. 


2. The Old Testament shows how the people of God is led through 
its history from hope to hope. Some of these hopes, such as those 
containing political aspirations, were already transformed in the Old 
Testament; some remain unfulfilled in the Old Testament, but are 
especially significant for the New Testament. These include the hope 
of a new world (Isaiah 2), the hope for the coming of God's 
righteousness and of the knowledge of God (Isaiah 11; Jer. 31), and 
the hope for the victory of God through His Suffering Servant, on 
whom is laid the iniquity of us all (Isaiah 52:13 and 53). And at the 
end we find the hope of world salvation through the giving of all 
power and majesty to the Son of Man (Dan. 7:13). 


III. Biblical Hope and Its Fulfillment 

1. Jesus Christ fulfills these hopes in a new and unexpected way. 
God reveals the majestic Son of Man of Daniel 7 in the lowly form 
of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 53. He reveals the victorious King 
of Israel as the Meek and Lowly One who died on the Cross and 
Israel's Deliverer as the Saviour of the world. The salvation expected 
of God is found in the Man Jesus of Nazareth, who is Emmanuel. 

2. Such fulfillments themselves point forward to an ultimate fulfill- 
ment at the end of the age. As Christ fulfilled the hopes of Israel 
in unexpected ways, so will He accomplish what He has promised 
in His Word, but in a manner which transcends our power to appre- 
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hend or to express (1 Cor. 13:12; 1 John 3:2). We can speak of 
these matters, as the New Testament itself does, only in images, 
metaphors, or symbols; when these are interpreted in a crudely litera- 
listic way, they lead to error. 

3. While the New Testament Kerygma directs the eyes of faith 
to the fulfillment of God’s promises and of man’s hope in God's 
action in Christ, and likewise the eyes of hope to its definite ful- 
fillment in the future, it inspires men with hope for the present period 
between Christ’s resurrection and His final coming in glory. 


IV. The Church’s Life in Hope 

1. The foundation of the Church’s hope is the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead and the gift of His living presence through 
the Holy Spirit. She proclaims that the crucified Christ reigns as 
Lord of the world; His kingdom is extended by the preaching of 
the Cross, which is His throne on earth. Christ conquers by sending 
His witnesses into all the world, making disciples of all nations (Matt. 
28:19 f.; John 10:16; 11:52). The message first proclaimed by the 
Apostles builds up through the power of the Holy Spirit a new 
humanity incorporated into the Church, which is Christ’s body. This 
new humanity is already the first-fruits of the new creation (James 
1:18), and thus the source of hope for the whole of the old creation, 
which earnestly awaits the revelation of the sons of God (Rom. 8:23). 

2. The life of the new humanity is life in Christ. As the old 
humanity lives under the rule of sin and death without hope, the new 
humanity lives in Christ under His rule of righteousness and life in 
hope (1 Cor. 15:22). Being in Christ implies fellowship with Him 
and His sufferings in His resurrection and in His final glory, and 
therefore a fervent looking-forward toward the complete revelation 
of His power and glory. 

3. The Church’s hope of the end is nourished in this present time 
by the Eucharist, which Christ has given to her, in which both what 
has been done for the world in Christ and what will be done for the 
world in Him is here and now set forth and set forward. Christ's 
presence in the Word and Sacraments and the fellowship of the 
Church is our assurance of our future triumph in Him. 


V. The Church’s Hope for the World 
1. In the crucified and risen Lord a new situation has begun, in 


which there is a true ground of hope for the world and a promise 
of redemption for the whole creation. The Church is charged by her 
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Lord to proclaim this hope by being the conscience of the world, 
by summoning the world to repentance, and by constantly reminding 
individuals and authorities alike of their responsibilities under the 
will of God, and of the retribution that awaits those who disobey 
His will... . 


2. In obedience to her Lord the Church is called to show forth the 
power of His new creation, serving men in every realm of human 
life in the pursuit of justice, love, and mercy. In so doing, the Church 
brings to men an assurance that their labours will not be in vain, 
although in history only partial realizations of their hopes are possible. 
As servants of their Lord, Christians are called to prove their hope 
in Christ by suffering in His service, remembering that they must give 
account of their stewardship. Accepting this call, they possess and 
bring to the world the one true joy and the one true freedom, which 
belong to the children of God. 


3. The Church awaits in awe and hope the final judgment and 
consummation, when all evil shall be purged away and all true 
hopes fulfilled. F. E. M. 


CONCLUDING POSTSCRIPTS 


Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, began its 115th school year on Sep- 
tember 17. According to Dean Wuerffel’s latest releases, the grand 
total of registered students is 809. Of these, 641 are undergraduates, 
50 graduates, and 118 vicars. The total does not include some 150 
pastors who are enrolled in the Seminary’s correspondence school or 
are taking courses in the Seminary’s extension division.— President 
Louis J. Sieck has orders from his physicians to withdraw, for the time 
being, from all administrative work. We commend him as well as 
Dr. F. E. Mayer and Professor Paul J. Reith, who are also under the 
care of physicians, to the grace of God and the prayerful concern of 
our entire Church.—On September 24 and 25 the Seminary was 
host to Dr. Wilhelm Hahn of the University of Heidelberg. Dr. Hahn 
is the Bishop-elect of the Ev. Lutheran Church of Oldenburg. He is 
the son of Professor Traugott Hahn, who was professor in the theolog- 
ical faculty at the University of Dorpat in Estonia. In 1919, when the 
Russians occupied Estonia, Professor Traugott Hahn was brutally mur- 
dered by the Russians and became the first Lutheran martyr under the 
onslaught of a vicious atheistic movement. 


~ * * 


This year Lutherans are being reminded of the 200th anniversary 
of the passing of Johann Albrecht Bengel, foremost theologian of the 
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post-Reformation period in Wuerttemberg and author of Gnomon 
Novi Testamenti (1724). Bengel lived in the century in which Free- 
masonry as we know it today was firmly establishing itself in England 
and in other European countries. He was one of the few in the Age 
of Enlightenment who clearly recognized the dangers of Freemasonry. 
In his Reden ueber die Offenbarung (1748, pp.812 and 830. Quoted 
in die Freimaurerei und das Evangelische Pfarramt. Berlin, 1854, p. 6.) 
he wrote: “In our day societies such as Freemasonry are organized which 
are said to promote virtue and brotherly love. But no one is ever asked 
whether he loves the Lord Jesus and wishes to be saved by His righteous- 
ness and whether he believes in God and a retribution in yonder life.... 
According to Freemasonry, the heart of religion is the recognition of 
a Creator and Architect of all things. Freemasonry thus unites Chris- 
tians with Turks, Jews, and heathen. Whatever lies outside the area of 
natural knowledge, whatever is distinctive in the life of a Christian, 
the great importance which Christians attach to the life of sanctifica- 
tion, all this Freemasonry regards as bigotry and outmoded forms of 
religious worship. Freemasons aim to achieve perfection in virtue, but 
it is not necessary for a brother to be a Christian. They pride them- 
selves in promoting the semblance of love, but they reject faith and 
hope.” The religion of Freemasonry, which has now been on trial for 
250 years, is essentially the same as Bengel characterized it back in 1748. 


Igreja Luterana is the name of the theological journal published by 
our Brazil District and edited by Dr. P. W. Schelp, professor at our 
Seminary in Porto Alegre. It contains articles in Portuguese and Ger- 
man. Professor H. Rottmann appears to be the chief contributor. 
Recent issues contain solid articles on the language of the New Testa- 
ment, the purpose and significance of congregation meetings, a trans- 
lation into Portuguese of that delightful dialog by Hans Sachs known 
as “Disputation zwischen einem Chorherrn und Schuhmacher,” and 
penetrating critiques of conditions in the Lutheran Church. Having 
formed direct contact with President R. Hasse of the Brazil District 
this past summer, this writer gained the impression that our Brazil 
District is making significant progress in many areas of church work. 
This District is on the way to becoming, under God, a strong and 
mighty Church, just as Brazil has the potentials of becoming in the 
course of the next decades one of the most powerful nations in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Recently a pastor inquired about high school fraternities and soror- 
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ities. With the help of our Fellow, our Commission on Fraternal 
Organizations has assembled recent and reliable information on this 
development in our country’s educational system. If we can be of 
service, please write us. P.M.B. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Applications of all organizations asking for tax-free status will 
henceforth be made public. Criticism has been voiced in Congress of 
business activities and commercial enterprises conducted on a tax-free 
basis by a number of religious or charitable foundations. Commissioner 
John B. Dunlap of the Bureau of Internal Revenue announced that it 
had been decided by a committee of experts in the Bureau that pub- 
lication of applications for tax exemption by religious, charitable, edu- 
cational, and scientific groups is permissible under the law. The new 
policy has been adopted to give greater publicity to the business of the 
Bureau and to tighten up tax loopholes. 


* * * 


On a grant from the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs an 
extensive study of Federal aid to church-affiliated institutions was made 
by the director of press relations for Baylor University, Waco, Tex., 
C. E. Bryant. Under the Hill-Burton Federal aid-to-hospitals act a total 
of $87,476,000 has been dispensed, 78 per cent, or $68,143,000 to 
Roman Catholic hospitals, the remaining $19,333,000 to Protestant and 
Jewish hospitals. This ratio, he said, “is not evidence of discrimination 
by the Government, but rather of the hesitancy of Protestant groups 
to accept Government aid.”. .. Church-affiliated colleges have obtained 
more than one billion dollars in Government aid under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights, providing for veterans’ education; this was mostly tuition 
payments from the Veterans’ Administration. Church institutions en- 
rolled 19 per cent of all veterans attending college under the G.I. bill. 
In addition, church colleges received more than 4,000,000 square feet 
of classroom space and housing facilities from war surplus at,a transfer 
cost to the government of $26,000,000. ... An additional $1,823,597 
was given to church-related medical schools and hospitals in research 
and fellowship awards by the U.S. Public Health Service in 1951.... 
Relatively little Federal aid is given to parochial elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. This is largely a local or State matter. Federal pro- 
grams aiding parochial schools are the Department of Agriculture's 
school lunch program and, in a few instances, tuition and study grants 
for American Indian children by the Indian Affairs Bureau, which also 
in some cases pays parochial school tuition fees for its charges. 
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Immediate start on the construction of a model leprosy research 
sanatorium and training center in India will be made possible by a 
_ grant of $60,000 by the American Leprosy Missions. The center will 
be located on a 250-acre tract at Karigeri, 70 miles west of Madras, 
and comprise a 150-bed hospital, a research laboratory, staff houses and 
cottages for patients. It is expected to be in full operation within a year, 
under the joint sponsorship of A.L. M. and two other Protestant mis- 
sion groups, Vellore Christian Medical College of India and Mission to 
Lepers in London. ... The general sécretary of A.L.M., Dr. Eugene 
R. Kellersberger, said that one of the main purposes of the center is to 
demonstrate that leprosy treatment is not just the responsibility of 
leprosy colonies, but the duty of every general dispensary and hospital 
and of every physician in private practice. “The old idea of the leprosy 
colony where a patient enters already resigned to the idea of staying 
the rest of his life, is outmoded. Now, with modern methods of treat- 
ment, the emphasis is to fit the patient to go back into the world able to 
make his own living.”... Dr. Kellersberger said that India has about 
1,000,000 of the estimated 7,000,000 leprosy victims in the world today. 


* * * 


Nearly three out of every five Americans are members of a church 
or other religious body according to the 1952 Yearbook of American 
Churches, published under the auspices of the National Council of 
Churches. It reports a church membership of 88,673,000 in 252 reli- 
gious bodies — an increase of 1,842,515 over the previous year. Church 
membership again outstripped the nation’s growth in population. 
Church members now constitute 58 per cent of the population, com- 
pared with 49 per cent in 1940 and 47 per cent in 1930... . Prot- 
estants form the largest group in the country, 52,000,000; Roman Cath- 
olics 29,000,000. (Very appropriately, R. N.S. inserts this memoran- 
dum: “No precise comparison is possible between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic figures. Most Protestant churches enumerate as mem- 
bers persons who have attained full membership, usually at age 13. 
Probably 90 to 95 per cent of Protestant members are over 13 years 
of age. Roman Catholics regard all baptized persons, including chil- 
dren, as members.” In other words: Take all Roman Catholic figures 
with a grain of salt; much of their claimed membership is fictitious. )... 
Other figures: Judaism 5,000,000; Eastern Orthodox 1,858,000; Old 
Catholic and Polish National Catholic 337,000; Buddhism 73,000... . 
The larger Protestant denominations report the following figures: 
Methodist over 9,000,000; Southern Baptist Convention 7,373,000; 
National Baptist Convention, U.S. A., Inc., 4,467,000; the others in 
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the first ten (no figures given): the National Baptist Convention of 
America, the Protestant Episcopal Church, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
United Lutheran Church in America, International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, and the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. , . rm 


Pedro Cardinal Segua y Saenz, Archbishop of Seville, is rapidly be- 
coming a thorn in the flesh to the Vatican.— In his latest pastoral 
letter he called upon the Spanish government to clarify the juridical 
position of non-Catholics in Spain. He complained that his previous 
warnings of the spread of non-Catholic religions in Spain had not 
found much response. “It causes one real pain,” he said, “to see the 
tolerance shown toward non-Catholic sects among us and the indif- 
ference of the Catholics toward this question and even the sympathy 
they are displaying for it.”... The Cardinal’s complaint is that Article 
Six of the Bill of Rights promulgated by General Franco in July, 1945, 
was contrary to the agreement of June, 1941, between the Vatican and 
Spain regulating Church-State relations. The 1941 agreement contained 
a pledge by the Spanish government that it would give every assistance 
to the bishops, “especially when they are compelled to oppose the evil- 
ness of men who are attempting to pervert the souls of the faithful and 
to corrupt their morals, or when it is necessary to prevent the publica- 
tion, dissemination, or circulation of evil and harmful books.” Article 
Six of the Bill of Rights, while it confirmed Roman Catholicism as the 
State religion, guaranteed that “no one will be molested for his religious 
belief and the private exercise of his worship,” and does not clearly 
exclude proselytizing by non-Catholic groups. This Article Six, the 
Spanish prelate says, has never been officially approved by the Vatican, 
even though it might have privately agreed to the terms. If such was 
the case, the Spanish hierarchy were never informed. ... The Cardinal’s 
letter has been received with reserve in Vatican circles; they said that 
“today it is necessary to show a certain amount of tolerance in order 
to avoid conflicts which are always harmful to national interests.” They 
expressed the hope, however, that non-Catholic groups in Spain would 
“not harm the rights of the Church.” The same spirit of tolerance 
toward non-Catholics that was found in other major Catholic countries 
must be practiced in Spain. 


Delegates to the 75th annual convention of the Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of America, meeting in Omaha, Nebr., voted to change 
their name to the American Evangelical Lutheran Church. This change, 
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however, cannot become effective until it has been approved by the 
next convention. ... The Danish group numbers more than 19,000 
members. Nearly 800 delegates and pastors from 22 States and parts 
of Canada attended the convention. 


A Japanese Christian Evangelist, Hideo Aoki, reports that Buddhism, 
hitherto a songless religion, is “borrowing” Christian hymns. They 
convert such hymns as “Jesus Loves Me” into “Buddha Loves Me.” 
“Unfortunately,” he adds, “their religion prevents them from adding the 
rest of the sentence: ‘For the Bible tells me so.’” 


Abolition of Evangelical theological faculties from State universities 
in East Germany was “suggested” by East German Premier Otto Grote- 
wohl in a letter to Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, head of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany. He proposed that, in place of these facul- 
ties, the Church set up a separate theological seminary for the training 
of clergymen in the Soviet Zone and asked Dr. Dibelius to take up this 
plan with the “competent Church authorities.” The East German gov- 
ernment would transfer to such a seminary the subsidies it now pro- 
vides to Evangelical faculties at the universities and would help the 
Church to find a “proper” site for it. The Church would be free to 
determine the seminary training program “so long as it does not con- 
flict with the constitution and laws of the East German (Communist) 
Republic.” As reason for the proposal, the Soviet Zone premier stated 
that, under the East German constitution, religious denominations 
manage their own affairs; the existence of theological faculties at State 
universities is thus not in accord with the constitution. ... A few 
days later Bishop Dibelius presented this “suggestion” of the premier 
to a meeting of Evangelical Church leaders in Berlin. They agreed 
that “everything must be done to preserve theological faculties as part 
of East German universities.” 

A warning to church administrators to set their financial houses in 
order was sounded by the world treasurer of the Seventh-day Adventists 
at the two-week Annual Council of the denomination in Takoma Park, 
Md. Treasurer C. L. Torrey said that the world economy has reached 
a “leveling-off” point and “soft spots” are developing which are hidden 
only by the vast spending for armaments. “The Church has had a long 
period of good times financially,” he said. “It has been easy for us to 
forget the difficulties of depression days. But the economic and political 
future is badly disjointed, and for the first time since the Korean War 
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there have been real signs of a world economic depression.” He urged 
careful planning and spending in the denomination’s program around 
the world and cautioned administrators to work hard to liquidate local 
church and college indebtedness and consolidate capital reserves. . . . 
The council meeting was attended by some 1,000 delegates from more 
than 30 countries. * + * 


Harking back to a previous item of RNS that the Episcopal Cathedral 
of Washington, D.C., has offered the use of its Bethlehem Chapel to 
Temple Sinai, a Reform Jewish group, it is now reported that the an- 
nouncement “drew fire from conservative Episcopalians in church jour- 
nals and in letters to Bishop Angus Dun of Washington” against the 
plan of removing the altar cross during the Jewish services, replacing 
it with the Ark of the Covenant. A new arrangement was therefore 
adopted under which the cross remains, but “a screen is placed in front 
of the chapel altar and the Ark and its sacred Torah are placed on 
a table in front of the screen.” — It would seem that hiding the cross 
is not much better than removing the cross. 


* * * 


According to a report by Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr., at- 
tendance at religious services in U.S. Army chapels is increased more 


than 50 per cent during the year ended June 30, 1952.... The Army 
now has a total of 1,400 chaplains. . . . Army chaplains reported 
2,541,993 visits to the wounded in military hospitals during the 
12-month period. . . . 


A former German navy vessel has been rebuilt and launched at 
Hamburg Germany, as a church and youth club by the Lutheran con- 
gregation of river boatmen. The floating church was reconditioned at 
a cost of 50,000 marks ($11,900), nearly half of which was con- 
tributed by Lutherans in other countries. Hamburg shipowners, ship- 
builders, businessmen and sailors provided the rest... . Refugees from 
East Germany make up the majority of the river boatmen’s congrega- 
tion. It is estimated that some 80 per cent of the 6,000 boatmen plying 
small craft in and around Hamburg harbor are refugees, many of 
whom fled East Germany in their boats and now use them as living 
quarters. THEO. HOYER 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


BIBLISCH-THEOLOGISCHES HANDWOERTERBUCH ZUR LUTHERBIBEL. 
Von Edo Osterloh u. Hans Engelland. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
Goettingen, 1951. In 8—10 Lieferungen, sections of 80 pages, 
8X11. DM 3.40 on a subscription basis. 

The first three Lieferungen of this new Woerterbuch were reviewed in 
the July issue of this journal. Lieferungen 4—6 have just been received 
and cover the terms up to and including Offenbarung, a total of 416 
pages. We wish to point out once more that this work is not a lexicon. 
It contains essays on dogmatical and historical concepts; for example, 
Mysterien, Jenseitsglaube, Heidenchristen, Kanon des alt. u. n. Test., 
Verbalinspiration. In our opinion this splendid undertaking can serve 
the pastor tremendously in his private study and in preparation for ser- 
mons and catechetical instruction. This can be best demonstrated by giving 
the synopsis of the stimulating and exhaustive material presented under 
the term “In Christus.” In the first part Dr. Engelland discusses “God in 
Christ” and points out on the basis of many New Testament references 
that Christ is the axis around which the entire New Testament revolves. 
In Christ God is reconciled with the world; in Christ the Old Testament 
veil is removed; in Christ the blessing of Abraham comes to the Gen- 
tiles; in Christ we are made acceptable in the Beloved; are forgiven; are 
sitting together with Christ in heavenly places; are inseparably bound to 
the love of God; in Christ we are elect; in Him we have the Word of 
Truth. Because Christ is the Jocus of the gracious presence of God, there- 
fore from Him, in Him, and through Him God sends forth His dynamic 
power to overcome the law of sin and death. When one sees the 150 and 
more instances of the phrase “in Christ” brought together as in this study, 
one is overwhelmed by the pregnancy of this simple “in Christ.” (Cp. 
W. Bartling, “The New Creation in Christ,” C.T.M., June, 1950, p. 401.) 

In the second part of the study the author discusses “We in Christ” and 
“Christ is in us.” The phrase “Christ is in us” does not occur as frequently 
as “We are in Christ.” The author classifies the many references, and by 
bringing them together he shows the cumulative impact of this phrase. It 
means that we are in Christ not only partially, for example, our will and 
our actions, but that our entire being, our entire living, and our dying are 
“in Christ.” All functions of life are in Christ, the important decisions 
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and the little daily routinized affairs. We greet one another “in Christ,” 
our rejoicing, our speaking, our marrying, our living in matrimony, the 
obedience of children to parents, the welcoming of guests, and finally our 
dying, everything, is in Christ. Because we are in Christ, therefore we 
are able to do everything in Christ: we are wise in Him, glory in Him, 
are a light in Him, are perfect in Him. What comfort to the pastor when 
he sees that Paul’s entire missionary activity is “in Christ”! 

In the third section of this study the author points out that there is 
no parallel in Greek or in other literature comparable to the pragmatic 
and plastic expression “in Christ.” In mysticism one of two persons may 
lose his identity in another. But there are no such Greek mystery concepts 
in the New Testament. The preposition #m retains its local meaning in “in 
Christ,” also in the New Testament, but in the phrase “in Christ” this 
preposition takes on additional meaning. Every person who is locally at 
one place, while his heart is somewhere else, knows of this “superlocal” 
concept. As believers we have two postal addresses —our house number 
and “in Christ.” In reality we have transferred our residence to Christ 
and live in Him. He now is the new /ocus from which everything in our 
life proceeds: our vocation, our family life, our conflicts, our sorrows, our 
joys, our living, and our dying. We are not only where we live locally, 
but at the same time we live in Christ. With Melanchthon we say that 
because Christ has conquered, all those will conquer who through faith are 
in Christ. 

Of course, not all studies in this new text can reach such heights. But 
this sample may indicate the value of this Woerterbuch. ¢ fF Mayer 


A SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Edward W. A. Koehler, D. D. 
Second revised edition. 328 pages, 5349. $3.25. Postpaid if re- 
mittance accompanies order. Order from: Rev. L. H. Koehler, 14400 
Parkgrove Ave., Detroit 5, Mich. or the Rev. A. W. Koehler, 1439 
17th Ave., Oakiand 6, Calif. 

This excellent volume should find its way into every home in our Synod. 
In a clear yet concise way it offers in simple language a complete presenta- 
tion of Christian doctrine. Originally it was intended as a college manual 
only, yet the author's genius for simplicity of expression and his studious 
avoidance of technical language found in the more scholarly dogmatics 
volumes used in our theological seminaries make it a most valuable asset 
for our laity. Our Christian people, and among them especially our Sun- 
day school teachers, need to have a book of this type handy for ready 
reference for their personal use as well as in the preparation of their lessons. 
One can hardly think of a more effective way to express the truths of the 
Bible than the one which the author employs. The book should also be 
placed in our church library. May this second edition find as warm a wel- 
come as did the first! O. E. SOHN 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. By J. K. Mozley. Duckworth, 
London. Reprinted in 1947. 235 pages, 5X71%4. $2.50. 


This is the fifth reprint of a treatise which made its first appearance 
in 1915. Its chapters on the Atonement in Greek and Latin theology and 
on the Reformation and post-Reformation doctrine appeal especially to 
the student of the history of Christian doctrine. However, the exegete 
will likewise find many stimulating thoughts in the chapters on the doc- 
trine of the Atonement in the Old Testament and on the testimony of the 
Synoptic Gospels and the New Testament interpretation. A study of 
Mozley is a good preparation for reading Aulén’s Christus Victor. 

L. W. SPITZ 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. By Leonard Hodgson, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1951. 159 pages, 542 x8. $2.50. 


This volume comprises the Hale Lectures delivered at Seabury Western 
Seminary, Evanston, Ill., in 1950, by the well-known Regius professor at 
the University of Oxford and author of the Doctrine of the Trinity. The 
author views the doctrine of the Atonement entirely from his understand- 
ing of the doctrine of Creation. He views Creation as God’s evolutionary 
process to bring into existence a community of free personalities and to 
establish a cosmos which recognizes human freedom. For that purpose 
God must not only uphold goodness by punishing sin, but he must also 
win the sinner in such a way as not to inhibit his own personal growth. 
The Bible is said to present this process in various ways, and throughout 
the centuries the Christian Church has attempted to give expression to 
this basic concept of the proper relation of Creation and the Atonement 
in the various atonement theories. In Hodgson’s opinion the great prob- 
lem of the doctrine of the Atonement is to find the way in which God 
can free His creation from sin and evil without interfering in the develop- 
ment of human freedom in Creation. He seems to believe that some form 
of a moral influence theory can best do this. The pain which sin intro- 
duces expresses God's wrath against sin. When Christ accepted pain as 
the means of redeeming mankind, God revealed His responsibility in 
being anxious to create free persons. The hourglass best expresses Hodg- 
son’s view of the Atonement. The upper part of the hourglass shows us 
the various activities of God in human history climaxing in the work 
of Christ, which is represented by the narrowest part of the hourglass. 
The lower part represents the Christian Church as the group of rescued 
sinners spreading their activity in all directions. F. E. MAYER 


THIS IS THE CHURCH. Edited by Anders Nygren, translated by Carl 
C. Rasmussen. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 354 pages, 
5¥%2 x8. $4.75. 

In introducing this book to the readers of our journal, the reviewer 
would like to point out two facts: (1) The English title of the book is 
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misleading. In Swedish the title is En Bok om Kyrkan (a book about 
the Church). The Swedish title is factually correct, for the various authors 
do not describe the Church, but various phases and functions of the 
Church. (2) No amount of planning and editing can remove a basic 
shortcoming in every symposium which attempts to discuss one central 
Scriptural fact. In this treatise, fourteen authors in nineteen chapters write 
about various phases of the Church. But it is quite evident that not all 
authors use the term “Church” in the same way, some speak of the Church 
as the New Testament ekklesia, but others seem to understand by the term 
“Church” the institutionalized Church, probably even the State Church 
of Sweden. 

The purpose of the book may be expressed in the watchword adopted 
by the Lutheran World Federation at Hannover: “Forward to Luther.” 
Bishop Nygren has consistently emphasized that all Luther studies must 
have as their purpose to lead via Luther to the New Testament. Not all 
authors have succeeded equally well in doing this. 

The first part of the book discusses “the Church in the New Testament” 
(pages 3—171) and contains essays on such topics as Corpus Christi; 
Messiah and the Church; The New Testament Congregation; Church and 
Office in the New Testament; The Kingdom of God and the Church in 
the New Testament. 

In the second part, which discusses the historical development of the 
dogma of the Church, the English translation brings only two sections of 
the original text (pages 175—205). In the third part, nine sections are 
devoted to such problems as the visibility and the invisibility of the 
Church, the ministry as an office in the Church, the Church and Christian 
vocation, the Church and faith, and the Church and social justice. It is 
remarkable how frequently the authors refer to the relation of Law and 
Gospel to each other, especially in the treatise on the visible and the in- 
visible Church; and even more so in the presentation of Luther’s concept 
of the Christian vocation. The author, Professor Wingren, maintains 
that the basic weakness in Luther’s concept is that he couples the Chris- 
tian vocation not with the Gospel, but with the Law. Wingren holds that 
Luther is too harmatiological-centered and sees man primarily in his bond- 
age to the world of sin and in his constant longing for the liberation from 
this world or for death. But man does not want to die unto the world 
of sin, and therefore God must daily crucify man. And this mortification 
of man, so Luther is alleged to have held, takes place through the various 
orders and vocations. In short, Luther conceived of the vocation only in 
its application to the old man and as a means to force the old man to face 
suffering and death. This may have been true of the “young Luther.” At 
best it is only one aspect of Luther's theology, but in such writings as 
The Liberty of the Christian Man and The Large Catechism Luther frames 
the Christian vocation entirely in the Gospel. Why, even the washing of 
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diapers becomes a joyful task for a Christian! Einar Billing’s study on 
Vocation sets the stage for the correct view. 

Bishop Aulén comes to grips with a number of important questions 
in his chapters on the Church and the State and the Church and Social 
Justice. He raises the question whether the earthly interest and tasks are 
to be left to the profane realm or whether the Church has a responsibility 
in this matter. Is the Church obligated to interpret the Law of God and 
to watch over its sanctity? What obligation does the Church have re- 
garding the neighbor’s temporal and earthly welfare? The concluding 
chapter, Lutheranism and the Unity of the Church, is written from the 
broad ecumenical viewpoint which has always characterized the Swedish 
Lutheran Church. F. E. MAYER 


CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. By John Murray. The Committee on Christian 
Education, the Orthodox Presbyterian Church. 1952. 93 pages, 
6x9%. 

Professor Murray has succeeded admirably in his defense of Infant 
Baptism and refutation of immersion as the only valid mode of Baptism. 
He is not so successful in his presentation of the efficacy of Baptism. As 
professor of systematic theology at Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, he naturally presents the doctrine of Calvin with regard to 
the means of grace. Nevertheless, his eagerness to defend Infant Baptism 
makes him say: “And to aver that to be baptized into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost can have little or no 
meaning, because the infant does not know the meaning, is utterly to 
misconstrue the nature of God’s grace and of His institutions. The means 
of grace are the channels along which the saving and sanctifying grace 
of God flows” (page 75). Unfortunately he spoils it all by insisting that 
“baptism does not convey or confer the grace which it signifies.” He says: 
“Baptism is a means of grace but not a means of conferring the grace 
represented. It is a means of grace to signify and confirm grace” (pages 
86—87). One wonders why Calvinists persist in using the embarrassing 
term “means of grace” if it expresses no more than that. L., W. SpITz 


A CATHOLIC SPEAKS HIS MIND. By Thomas Sugrue. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. c1952. 64 pages, 5X71. $1.00. 


Thomas Sugrue, a practicing Roman Catholic communicant and noted 
author, here protests against his Church’s mixing into politics. He likewise 
protests against the mixing of Church and State on the part of a Protestant 
President of the United States by appointing an ambassador to the Vatican. 
Sugrue says nothing of particular significance that has not been said many 
times by Protestants. What is new and unusual about this treatise is that 
an intelligent Roman Catholic has written it. Needless to say, it does not 
bear the Nihil Obstat of the Censor Librorum nor the Imprimatur of 
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Francis Cardinal Spellman. Roman Catholic critics have insisted that 
Sugrue is not a good Roman Catholic. Be that as it may, in this treatise 
he does not represent the historic policy of the Papacy with regard to the 
relation between Church and State. L. W. SPITz 


YOUR CHILD AND YOU. By Oscar E. Feucht. Concordia Publishing House. 
32 pages, 844X514. 30 cents. 

This is the first in a new series of pamphlets issued under the auspices 
of our Synodical Board for Parish Education to offer guidance and train- 
ing to parents for the important task of giving their children the proper 
Christian upbringing. There are eight chapters: 1) Basic Needs of Chil- 
dren, by E. H. Ruprecht; 2) Building Right Attitudes, by M. E. Simon; 
3) Discipline That Is Constructive, by Milton Marten; 4) Problems of 
Adolescence, by A. J. Bueltmann; 5) Enlisting the Home, by O. E. Feucht; 
6) Fostering Spiritual Growth, by Martin Maehr; 7) Mental Health and 
Your Child, by Albert V. Maurer; 8) Seven Problems in Sex Education, 
by A. Schmieding. A twofold use of this booklet is suggested, namely, 
discussion by parents’ groups and by parents in the homes. Much useful 
material is offered here, and pastors will do well to bring the booklet to 
the attention of their membership. A bibliography of other pertinent 
literature is appended. O. E. SOHN 


GREAT MISSIONARIES TO INDIA. By J. Theodore Mueller. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1952. 186 pages, 54X72. 
$2.00. 


Dr. Mueller has written many books on missions and missionaries and 
in recent years has prepared a series of books on “Great Missionaries.” 
The book before us is the fourth of this series, the others being Great 
Missionaries to the Orient, to Africa, and to China. In this new book 
there are seventeen chapters, each one with a biographical sketch of a great 
missionary to India. We find names like Ziegenbalg, Schwartz, Carey, 
Martin, Scudder, Duff, Sam Hebich, Heyer, Skrefsrud, and others, also 
including Bishop Azariah. Azariah is one of the three Indian missionaries 
whose life and work are described. 

Good books on missions and missionaries are not at all plentiful, and 
so there is a real need for this book, particularly since it brings Christian 
work in India to the fore once more. Dr. Mueller has looked into the 
lives of many missionaries and has selected these seventeen as samples of 
the consecrated work carried on by hundreds of other Christian mission 
workers. Pastors will want to look through these pages for mission rally ser- 
mon material, and laymen will want it to understand what missionaries are 
doing in their name. Lutherans will be interested in this book because it 


contains sketches of five or six Lutheran missionaries. 
E. C. ZIMMERMANN 
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CHILD ADOPTION IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Margaret Kornitzer. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 403 pages, 434X71%4. $4.50. 


A very thorough study of the problem of adoption from the legal, 
psychological, and historical point of view, but portraying chiefly the 
situation in the British Commonwealth, though several chapters are de- 
voted to this problem as found and handled in the United States and other 
countries. It is intended to answer the many questions which trouble 
those who desire to adopt children, but it is of greatest interest to social 
workers who labor in the child welfare and placement service. For the 
latter the book should prove a distinct help. O. E. SOHN 


1001 WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR CONVERSATION AND SPEECHES. By 
Herbert V. Prochnow. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1952. 341 
pages. $3.95. 

Mr. Prochnow’s aim in writing this book is to give help to those who 
wish to talk more effectively and present their ideas clearly and force- 
fully in public speeches. His method advocates that beginning with con- 
versation and discussion in small groups one will be able to address larger 
audiences with far more assurance. Undoubtedly such a method has been 
very helpful with some people, yet it is not uncommon that a person who 
converses well and easily in a small group can be at the same time an in- 
effective public speaker. The chapters “One Hundred Common Errors in 
English” and “Building Your Vocabulary” are certainly worth studying. 
And if one runs out of quotations, humorous stories, and figures of speech, 
Mr. Prochnow has made a collection which might give one a new idea now 
and then. Generally, it could serve well as a reference copy in a pastot’s 
library. PAUL REITH 


So YOU WANT To SPEAK. Mark W. Lee. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1951. 109 pages, 5428. $1.50. 


Mr. Mark Lee is professor of speech at Northwestern Schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, the school of which Billy Graham, the popular evangelist, 
is president. The purpose of the author is not to present a piece of propa- 
ganda for revivalistic style in preaching but rather “to whet the desire of 
the ministry to produce greater preachers.” He does not advocate as a 
suitable motto for the preacher: “Open your mouth and God will fill it,” 
but rather, “Study to show yourselves approved of God.” In other words, 
God will not do for the preacher what he can do himself, namely, “willing- 
ness to work hard and self-improvement on the part of the Christian 
preacher and teacher.” Much of the material is based on some of the well- 
known public speaking texts, but the manner of presentation and par- 
ticularly the application of principles to the art of preaching is made fresh 
and interesting through the use of examples. While the author makes the 
claim that he has attempted to present the entire philosophy of speech, 
which is perhaps an overstatement, he has done much to point out what 
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is most necessary for the preacher to keep in mind. While the entire book 
is worth the reading time, the chapters on memory and particularly on 
action seem to this writer to be the most valuable since these areas seem 
to require the most stress for improvement in present-day preaching. The 
author’s final direction as to the proper approach is worth nothing: “Turn 
with new vigor to the task. Share, with enthusiasm, the Christian solution to 
the world’s problems. Speech will set those ideals aflame and men will again 
hear ‘the words of eternal life.’” Be worth listening to (remember you 
are taking people’s time); have something to say (prepare carefully); say 
it well (use every talent and make every effort); say it earnestly (indicate 
that you believe and mean it); say it expectantly (God can do great 
things through you! ). PAUL REITH 


3,000 ILLUSTRATIONS FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE. By Walter B. Knight. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, Third Printing, 1950. 
475 pages, 644X91%. $5.95. 

This anthology of illustrations, as the title indicates, aims at the fields 
of the practical Christian life and behavior. The convictions of the editor 
are fundamentalist, and many of his contributions are culled from the 
Sunday School Times, the Moody Monthly, the King’s Business, Gospel 
Herald, and sermons of the evangelists. Dr. H.A.Ironside, pastor of the 
Moody Memorial Church in Chicago, furnishes the introduction. Many of 
the included paragraphs are expository or hortatory rather than illus- 
trative. But many are very useful indeed and will serve the pastor not 
only as preacher but as speaker to his church groups and as editor of his 
parish publications. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


A MAN AND His Gop. By Russell J. Humbert. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York— Nashville. 124 pages, 5144X7%. $1.50. 

A promising title, but a disappointing book. It contains twenty-two 
little talks which seek to find the core of many present-day personal troubles 
and problems and to point the way to their Christian solution. Suggestions 
for “healthy living” there are many, but we failed to find the Christian 
element. In a book dealing with a man and his God one would expect 
to be led to Calvary, but the author did not take us there. We fear that 
the proposed cure for the personal troubles and problems is inadequate. 

O. E. SOHN 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


From John Knox Press, Richmond, Va.: 

UNDERSTANDING THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by 
Patrick H. Carmichael. 205 pages, 634X934. $2.50. 

THEY WANT TO KNow. By Earl Bunting and Edward Maher. 81 
pages, 8144X5Y%. $1.75. 








